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MEDITERRANEAN 
SUNSHINE CRUISES 





O holiday in all the world can equal the charm of a 

Blue Star Cruise on this beautiful Liner. Ass your eye 
is daily enchanted by new scenery, your body and mind 
are refreshed by comfort and charm such as have never be- 
fore been attained in all the proud traditions of the sea. 
Life on board can be a round of entertainment or a 
rest-cure—as you please. 


FORTHCOMING MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES 


SEPT. 9 92 DAYS FROM 40 GNS. 

To Malaga, Palermo, Kotor, Dubrovnik, Brioni, Venice, Corfu, Palma and Ceuta. 

OCT. 7 23 DAYS FROM 42 GNS. 

To Coruna, Casablanca, Tangier, Palma, Naples, Palermo, Algiers, Malaga, 
euta and Lisbon. 

DEC. 19 19 DAYS FROM 32 GNS. 


To Lisbon, Madeira, Dakar, Teneriffe, Las Palmas, Casablanca. 


45 DAYS CRUISE TO THE WEST INDIES 
JAN. 25, 1933 FROM 97 GNS. 


Write for the all-the-year Cruising Brochure. 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1. (Whitehall 2966) 
Liverpool.: 10, Water Street and Principal Tourist Agents 


CVS—146 









Admittedly the finest 
CRUISING LINER the 


world has ever known 











a OPEN AIR TILED SWIMMING BATH & GAY 
SUN BATHING LIDO. 


& CUISINE AND SERVICE WHICH ARE THE 
ENVY OF THE SEVEN SEAS. 


EXQUISITE LOUIS XIV RESTAURANT SEAT- 
ING ALL PASSENGERS AT ONCE. 


& EVERY STATEROOM AN AIRY, CHARM. 
ING AND SPACIOUS CABIN-DE-LUXE 
WITH LUXURIOUS BEDS. NO BUNKS. 
® PALATIAL PUBLIC ROOMS MOST 
DELIGHTFULLY DECORATED. 

3B MOST BEAUTIFUL FLOATING BALLROOM 
ON ANY SHIP. 

& QUIET AND SHELTERED SUN-DECKS FOR 
THOSE SEEKING REST AND QUIET. 


8 ENDLESS ROUND OF SPORTS AND PAS- 
TIMES ON CLEAR, WiDE SPORTS-DECKS. 


@ CINEMA, LIBRARY, VERANDAH CAFE, CARD 
ROOM, SMOKING ROOM, ETC. ALL WITH 
ANEW IDEAL OF CHARM AND SERVICE. 
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THE NATION 


** An Englishman’s word is his bond.” In so far | 
as that statement is true, it bears witness to a | 
national standard of honour which has been built | 
up through the years and is the expression of a _ 
conscience alive to truth and equity. 


CONSCIENCES (3) 


There is nothing peculiarly English about this 
standard—it is a universal law of right and wrong 
which is involved. There is something suggestive 
in the recollection that this standard has been 
ascribed to the English people just during the time 
when they have had their own incomparable 
translation of the Holy Bible. 


If each nation had its conscience thus alive, most 
of the troubles of the world would be at an end. 


The British and Foreign Bible Society, by seeking | 
to secure for all mankind the Scriptures in their | 
native tongue, is working for this end. 


Will you take your part, that every nation may 
have “a conscience void of offence toward God 
and toward men”’. 


Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged 
by the Secretaries, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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“The Family Man’s Policy.” 





This Policy provides } 


A SUBSTANTIAL INCOME 
to the WIDOW 


in the event of the Assured’s death within 20 years | 
as well as | 


A LUMP SUM AT DEATH. | 


The income continues until the end of 20 years from the issue 
of the Policy when the balance of the Sum Assured becomes _ |! 
payable. If the Assured survives the 20 year period and | 
continues payment of premiums the full Sum Assured will 


be paid at Death. 
ILLUSTRATION: At age 25 next birthday an Annual 


} 

| 
Premium of £17 6s. 6d. secures, in the event of death within _ || 
20 years, an immediate payment of £250 together with an || 
annuity of £150 per annum payable quarterly in advance 
and continuing until the end of 20 years from the issue of 
the Policy. At the end of that period a lump sum of £750 
will be paid. If the Assured survives the 20 _ and 


continues payment of premiums £1,000 will be paid at death. | 





Write for particulars, stating age, to the | 


UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, | 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. | 


FUNDS EXCEED - - £19,000,000. | 
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ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 





PresipeENT—TueE Most Hon. THE 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C, 





Medical Superintendent: Daniet F. Rampaut, M.A, M.D. 

THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical Baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and patholcgical research. 


MOULTON PARK. 

Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
garders and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst_the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 2350-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appoiuitment. 























To CENTRAL AFRICA | 


; 


THE BENGUELA RAILWAY. 


and 


LOBITO BAY 
in 
ANGOLA, PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA. | 


THE SHORTEST ROUTE TO RHODESIA, 
From Europe and North America. 


If you wish to travel to Central Africa by the shortest | 
route apply for free illustrated handbook to The Publicity | 
Agent, Benguela Railway Co., Princes House,95 Gresham | 
Street, E.C. 2. | 


























SOUTH AMERICA 


BY THE 


ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply tos 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, $.W.I 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STRERT, B.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 
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| BRIGHTON 
|BLENHEIM HOTEL 





| “The Height of Hospitality” 


Comfort and Quiet that are almost bywords in these 
harassed times. A unique situation. Cuisine and 
Service that are a revelation. The visitor to the 
| = BLENHEIM HOTEL enjoys all these at the most 
| B moderate cost. 


The Hotel overlooks the Roya! Pavilion and the 
beautiful Valley Gardens, and is opposite the Public 
Library and Museum. 

men’s Smoking Room a man on be at his Club. 


sion of the Ladies’ Drawing Room men 


a Br idge Room, and a 


Ms dhe Gentle 

omg in the quie? seclus 
exist. An inviting Lounge, 

teewaee Room for children of all age 


| The Tariff will convince and interest you.— Please write for it. 
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GOOD NEWS 


BAD TIMES 


Again 


THE STANDARD LIFE 


has declared the ange 


Compound Bonus 


42 /-% 


“This is a fine achievement.” 
—The Economist. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


IVrite for co NDARD [Ii 
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Tee STAND COMPANY. ye 
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| “itn Cli vely- 


In moments of perplexity 
one reaches fora PLAYER'S 
N23. The exquisite aroma 


tobacco is at once a source of 
pleasure and _ inspiration. 


N? 4 EXTRA QUALITY 


VIRGINIA 
10 ror 8° 


20 on 1/4 
5013/3 100m 6/4- 


With or without Cork Tips 


ISSUEO GY THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY (OP GREAT BRITAIN ANO IRELAND). tT, 
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Going to Devon 
or Cornwall? 


* 
then take 
Sir Herbert Russell’s 
delightful new book 


| THE 
DELECTABLE 


WEST 


you could not have a 
. better holiday companion 


“What Mr. H. V. Morton has done for 
England, Scotland and Wales, Sir Herbert 
Russell does for these two counties.” 
SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH 

17 Splendid Photographs. 6/- 
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(Agreement) 


On what a multitude of things does 
mankind differ! What arguments, coax- 
ings, blusterings, yieldings, occur before 
even a semblance of agreement is reached. 
Yet life would lose its zest if all thought 
alike on all subjects. 

In the great little things of daily life, 
however, more unanimity is tolerable. 
Who is prepared to deny that cleanliness 
of person is a necessity? Who does not 
look upon the bristly chin without grave 
doubts concerning the respectability of 
its owner? So, the more conventional 
of us choose our shaving aids with care, 
though we differ as to the best materials 
for this rite. 

What is the best shaving soap? There is 
one that many men believe to be unsur- 
passed. You may like to consider their 
point of view. It may lead to more 
comfort in your morning shave. So, we 
suggest that you send for the tube 
mentioned below. It will be sufficient for 
a week’s shaving. You will, we feel sure, 
be in agreement with its regular users 
that it cannot be excelled. 





> 
: Send to Euthymol (Dept.113N)50, Beak St., 

London, W.1., for free trial tube of Parke- 

Davis Shaving Cream ; or buy the 

large tube from Chemists only at 

1/6 each, 
f _ - wil 
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Musings of a Mineral Water 
Manufacturer. | 


No. 95. 
BIGGER AND BETTER 


It is rather curious to note that when the large | 
political aggregates are coming under criticism, and | 
the expansionist ideas of the late nineteenth 
century are no longer popular, that business should 
be moving in the opposite direction. The fashiog 


sk it a 


of the moment is for business to gather into larger 


and larger groups. 


The Greek individualism, as |F 


it were, is being merged into a Roman Empire of | 


big business. 
is well to remember that, to quote Dean Inge, the | 
Roman Empire died of Rome. The central gover. | 
ment exhausted the resources of the provinces and 
spread paralysis over the whole organization. 


Historical parallels we know are dangerous, but | 4 
it may be that an abandoning of the painting-the. 


world-red idea in the political world may be | 
followed by business setting some limit to its 
ambitions also. Countries that set out for world 


This may all be to the good, but it | 


power or downfall generally get the latter, and \P 


some recent business developments suggest. that 


with business, as with other things, enough is enough, | 


In the smaller way we see fruit shops. selling | 
fish and one time fish shops selling fruit. Drapers 


dealing in cricket bats and athletic stores offering , 


silk stockings. Now this last does not put any more 
pretty stockings on any more pretty legs, and as 
regards the other if we eat more fruit we must eat 
less fish—it is hard to see what is gained by every- 
one going into everyone else’s business, 


Our old friend ‘“‘ the survival of the fittest ”’ does f 


not bring much comfort to our hearts or elarity to 
our heads, as we have got to keep the “ unfit,” ie., 
those our “ efficiency ” puts out of business. Nor 
do we get much help from a recent statement of a 
big financial company, that new trades must be 
discovered to absorb those put out of work by 
modern methods. Are we really to invent more 
wants ? And when are we to find time to indulge 
them ? There are only twenty-four hours in the 


day and our capacity for being amused has its limit | 


as has our capacity for work. 

We hear a lot about bigger and better this, that, 
and the other. Up to the time of going to press 
we have seen a lot of the bigger, but not so much 
of the better. Suppose we give the bigger a rest 


for, say, ten years and concentrate on the better. F 
It could not do much harm. It might even do good. | 


We try to be philosophers, but cheerfulness keeps 
breaking through. 





W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 
Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 


Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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News of the Week 


Ottawa 

(HE Imperial Conference has had a brief respite from 
its work since last week, but the business has gone 

on remarkably quickly. The delegates, Mr. Bennett in 

particular, are certainly businesslike, and we must recog- 

nize the advantages of this, although, as we have written 

before, we dread the notion of an Empire based not on 








‘common loyalties, blood and sentiment, but upon bargains 


and contracts, brittle ties which one side or the other 
will be constantly anxious to change, which will always 
seem to have an unfair effect upon someone, and are 
contrary to the political or economic views of someone 
who may one day be the man in power. However, in 
the present position candour is of great value, and we 
must not allow the old-fashioned pleasure and _ pride 
that we took in the dignity and reticence of the Mother- 
country to detract from the satisfaction to be gained 
the candid statement issued last week by the 
British Delegation. It should correct many false notions 


that have been allowed to pass. 
* * * * 


that the Dominions 


from 


It has been claimed, for instance, 
have for years granted us generous preferences to which 
we made no hardly any until this 


have response, 


year. The statement contrasts this view of our lack 
of generosity with the fact that we have always admitted 
almost every export of the Dominions free (India tea 
is an exception for special reasons), thus taking a vast 
stream of those exports on which their existence depends, 
while every other country had a tariff against them. 
Tables are given to show that apart from tea the 
Dominions send in free about 90 per cent. of their exports 
to us. On the other side,every export of ours has been 
met by some kind of tax or duty in the Dominions. 
Again, it is delicately but quite plainly hinted that we 
are quite aware that some preferences sound more 
generous than they prove in practice to be. For a 
tariff wall may be built up so high that a great many 
courses of bricks may be knocked off it as a special 
favour and yet the wall may still effect its natural purpose 
of keeping things out. The figures given of foreign 
trade show that only 30 per cent. of our imports from 
foreign countries now in free, and that in spite 
of their Protectionist systems the Dominions in 1930 
took nearly £350 millions worth of goods from foreign 
countries. Much of this we could, of course, have supplied. 
4 * . * 


come 


The figures of trade balances are always tricky things 
from which to make deductions of causes and effects. 
In dealing with them here gold and coin are omitted as 
not comparable with other primary products or manu- 
factures. The adverse balance of the United Kingdom 
in her trade with the Dominions is shown to be £100 
millions in favour of the Dominions. The export trade 
from this country to the continent of Europe and other 
foreign countries is not forgotten. The delegates remind 
their colleagues of our 2,750,000 out of work here, and 
say that “ Anything tending to check the foreign exports 
of the United Kingdom must lessen the purchasing and 
saving power of her people and so damage the markets 
on which the Dominions so largely depend for the con- 
sumption of their products.” We rejoice to see this 
broad view of the freedom of exchange and the circula- 
Trade finds its own best channels 
when unrestricted. When a bargain is struck between 
traders in two countries, others may profit and payment 
be made not directly but through widely distant parties 
is stimulated. Mr. Chamberlain makes 
for words that might have been 
during our controversies with his 


tion of commerce. 


whose trade 
himself responsible 
found in the Spectator 
father nearly thirty years ago. 
* * * * 

Finally, the statement shows how the industries of 
the Dominions had been fed and nurtured by capital from 
this country, without which they could not have been 
started or carried on. That process is still at work, 
and offers a business man’s proof that we still want 
those industries to prosper. The reception of the 
statement at Ottawa has been favourable. The quota- 
tions that we have seen from the Press of the Dominions, 


particularly from New Zealand, show a gcod under- 
standing and a heartening good will. The South African 


delegation has formally replied in detail, picking some 
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holes in the figures and arguments, but the tone is 
correct and friendly. We publish elsewhere an account 
that has reached us from Ottawa of the first days of 


the Conference. 
* * * * 


The Memorials in France 
We publish a leading article on the anniversary of 


the outbreak of the War and the last memorials 
that the War Graves Commission have now com- 


pleted. On Sunday last at Arras Lord Trenchard 
unveiled in the British Cemetery on the Amiens Road 
the dignified cloister and obelisk which are the memorial 
to 40,000 British soldiers who fell in that neighbourhood 
and to 1,000 airmen who died in France and have no 
known grave. On Monday the Prince of Wales unveiled 
on Thiepval Ridge the lofty arch, standing up above 
the battlefields of the Somme, which is the memorial 
to more than 70,000 men who fell nearby and have no 
known grave. These solemn ceremonies were brilliantly 
representative of Great Britain and France. The Presi- 
dent of the Republic was there and the Bishop of Arras 
took part. The Premier and other Ministers represented 
the civil Government of France. The Armies and 
Air Forces of both nations sent representatives, numerous 
and distinguished. The religious note was marked, 
reverent and impressive. 
* * * * 

These ceremonies had the nature of a sacramental 
(in the classical sense) renewal of the Alliance between 
the two countries. The bickerings between allies which 
are the common heritage of wars are silenced in the 
celebration of common pride and sorrow. When the 
paper on which the Covenant of the League and the 
Kellogg Pact were signed has mouldered into dust in 
the course of years, these graven stones will stand before 
the eyes of men to remind them of the union between 
the two nations. How shall enmity 
of these British memorials on the hills and in the valleys 
of France? France has shown a magnanimous gratitude 
to us in granting many acres in perpetuity to our War 
Graves Commission for their sad and lofty purpose of 
doing honour to the dead and bringing comfort to their 
families. For that we in turn thank France. We also 
thank her for the co-operation that she has shown through 
thirteen years in the Commission’s work, and we thank 
her for the part she has played and the sympathy that 
she has shown in these last few days. The country is 
also grateful to every worker on the War Graves Com- 
mission whose work in France and elsewhere in Europe 
and Asia has been a great and noble one. Sir John 
Fortescue has lately shown in The Times what an advance 
in humanity our memorials of our soldiers prove. They 
are modern innovations, and never in history has there 
been anything like the British memorials of the Great 
War. As they are the greatest, so may they be the last 
that shall be needed. They teach more eloquently 


than words the lessons of peace and concord. 
* * ** * 


arise within sight 


Germany 

The German elections to the Reichstag were held on 
Sunday. The campaign was carried to its climax on 
Saturday with great fervour, but not much disorder 
could be directly attributed to the election. It was 
held by order of the Government, which could outwardly 
keep an air of Olympian detachment as it depends on 
no party. The results leave the National-Socialists as 
the largest single party with 230 seats. They polled 
twice as many votes as in 1930, nearly one-third of all 
the votes cast. This was expected since the Prussian 
State election. The Socialists have 133 seats, only three 
less than in the election of 1930. The Communists, at 


<<< 


the opposite extreme to the Nazis, gained 11 seats an 
now hold 89. The Centrum has now 75 seats instead ¢ 
69 behind Dr. Briining and working with the Bavaria, 
clerical People’s Party of 22. The Nationalists led }y 
Herr Hugenberg lost 5 seats and keep 37. Most of the 
gains of the Nazis were from the Volkspartei and th, 
** Splinter ” Parties, which have heeome negligible. 


How often Captain von Papen will summon tle 
Reichstag, and how far he will deign to consult it, remain 
to be seen. Dr. Briining was less and less able to let jt 
govern, and the new rulers of Germany have not eye 
the desire to let it interfere. The Nazis and th 
Nationalists together do not hold half the seats, an 
no clear party policy would prevail even in a genuinely 
governing Reichstag, certainly not on the questions that 
Captain von Papen proposes to raise, electoral refom 
and changes in the constitution of Weimar. Herr Hitle 
has worked up a pugnacious spirit in a nation which js 
by nature orderly. 
the last few days except in East Prussia. There in the 
capital, K6énigsberg, on Monday, many Communists 
and Socialists were “* beaten up,” presumably by Nazi 


or their hangers-on, and several were killed. 
* * * * 


It is this pugnacious spirit that frightens France, 
and more than anything else defeats Germany’s ains 
in international affairs at Geneva or elsewhere. Franc 
will have had another shock lately in what we too find 
shocking, namely, in an article by General Balbo, the 
gallant Italian airman, who is now his country’s Air 
Minister and should therefore write in the Press with 
a sense of responsibility. We can be fairly sure that 
Italian Ministers do not write what could offend Il Duce, 
General Balbo, himself a delegate to the Disarmament 
Conference, condemned that Conference as useless owing 
to the domination of France, the United States and 
ourselves, none of whom had any intention of disarming. 
He praised up Germany, Russia and his own country for 
trying to resist this domination of the League. We 
publish to-day an article on the League which is aptly 
illustrated by General Balbo. It is the Governments of 
the Member-Nations that can make the League what it 
ought to be or can bring it into contempt. Italy seems 
determined to do it harm. Signor Grandi’s fate, by 
which the Court of St. James’s alone has benefited, seems 
to show what Signor Mussolini thinks of those who make 


good use of the League. 
* * * * 


Indian States Finance 

The extremely complex relations between the Indian 
Native States and the Government of India are well 
illustrated on the financial side by the able report that 
Mr. J. C. C. Davidson’s Committee has produced. Some 
of the States pay tribute ; others are wholly or partially 
exempt. Some pay certain taxes and others do not. 
Some States yield tribute to other States. Military 
obligations in certain cases take the place of cash contr: 
butions. In other cases the States receive more from the 
Indian Government than they give. The Committee 
recognizes that to impose a uniform contribution to the 
Federal Government of the future on all States would be 
impossible, more especially as their association with an 
Indian Federation must be entered into voluntarily. 
It has, therefore, worked out an elaborate plan of debits 
and credits, which each State individually may accept 
on entering the Federation. The Indian Government 
would perhaps lose as much as £750,000 a year by the 
proposed rearrangement. But the gain to India, and to 
the Empire, if all the States willingly joined in a Federal 
India, would, oft course, be immeasurable. 


It has not done much violence jy, 


CLE SCRE 
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The I.L.P. Secedes 
In deciding by a vote of 241 to 142 to leave the Labour 


Party, the Independent Labour Party conference at 
Bradford on Saturday brought a long simmering quarrel 
to a head. The I.L.P. was founded in 1898 and, by 
inducing the Trade Unions to co-operate with it in 1908, 
established the modern Labour Party. But the two 
elements—*“ intellectuals’ and Trade Union officials— 
have never been very happy together as each wanted 
to rule, Their quarrels broke up the first Labour 
Ministry of 1924, and hampered the second Labour 
Government of 1929-31 so much that Mr. MacDonald 
and Mr. (now Lord) Snowden resigned from the I.L.P., 
which they had helped to found, because in their view 
it was no longer needed. Mr. Maxton and his friends 
on the Clyde thought that it was their business to 
“ginger up” the official leaders and wean them from 
“the inevitability of gradualness ” to “ Socialism in our 
time.” But they have now concluded, honestly enough, 
that they cannot stay in a party and yet flout its leaders 
and its rules. However, their campaign for “ revolu- 
tionary Socialism” is to be impeded at the outset ; 
for their dissentient comrades, beaten in conference, 
are now trying to secure a majority among the 
fifteen. thousand paying members who still remain 
faithful to the ILL.P. Extremists are always quarrelsome. 


* * * * 


The Cotton Dispute 

The attempt to restore collective bargaining in the 
Lancashire cotton industry is still continuing, but the 
associated employers and the federated workpeople 
differ widely in regard to the wages reductions which 
both sides feel to be necessary. Their negotiations are 
gravely hampered by the weavers’ strike ordered by the 
Burnley unions and now spreading to other districts. 
With 25,000 Burnley weavers on strike, a demand for a 
strike of all the Lancashire operatives was pressed, but 
rejected on Wednesday. When the employers, their 
patience exhausted by long and fruitless dealings with 
the federated unions, gave notice to end all collective 
agreements, they exposed the industry to these local 
strikes, which were common enough in the days before 
the Brooklands agreement of 1893, but have been 
relatively infrequent since then. Order has quickly 
given place to chaos, but to reverse the process may be 
a slow and difficult task. And all the while 
unemployment and short time in the great cotton 
industry are worse than they have been for many a 
year, 

* * * * 

The ‘ Niobe’ 

The German Navy sustained a grave loss in personnel 
when the barque ‘ Niobe,’ which Count Luckner had 


fitted out as a training ship, was caught by a sudden 


squall in the Baltic last week and capsized. She foun- 
dered so rapidly that the cadets attending their classes 
below could not reach the deck. Forty of the officers 
and men on deck were picked up by a passing steamer ; 
sixty-nine were lost. Count Luckner, who was at 
Jutland and afterwards showed daring in the command 
of the sailing commerce destroyer ‘ Seeadler,’ had made 
the ‘ Niobe ’ his hobby before she was officially adopted. 
Her loss recalls the equally sudden disaster that overtook 
H.M.S. ‘ Eurydice’ on March 24th, 1878. That fine 
training ship, homeward bound from the West Indies 
with a crew of 250 men and boys and others on leave, 
was caught off Ventnor in a violent snow squall which 
hid her from the view of watchers ashore. When the 
air cleared, she had disappeared. Only a seaman and a boy 
were saved, The court-martial held that the disaster 


was one which no skill can parry, and the same verdict 
would doubtless be given on the ‘* Niobe.’ 
* * * * 

Monseigneur Seipel 

The death of Monseigneur Seipel at scarcely more 
than middle age will be regretted by those who met him 
on his visits to Geneva where he always commanded 
sympathy by his good sense and courage when he repre- 
sented his forlorn country. In Austria his country’s 
debt to him well deserves long to be remembered. He 
was a Priest and Professor in the University of Vienna 
when he joined the Cabinet of Professor Lammasch at 
the end of 1918, the Cabinet which had to advise the 
abdication of the Emperor Karl. He became leader of 
the Christian Social Party, which came into power under 
Dr. Schober, and in 1922 Mgr. Seipel succeeded him as 
Chancellor, and bore the burden through some of the 
worst years for Austria. He was a patriot who refused 
to see his country further dismembered or swallowed in 
greater nations. It was really the Chancellor personally 
who secured the loans from the League that kept Austria’s 
head above water. In 1924 he was shot and never 
recovered his full strength. He resigned the Chancellor- 
ship, but took it again in 1927. The Socialists drove 
him into too close relations with the Heimwehr, by 
which he unwillingly gave offence which led to his resigna- 
tion in 1929. But he had done great service to his 


country and to Europe. 
* * * * 


A Great Engineer 

Sir William Willcocks, whose death at the age of 
eighty we record with regret, built his own monuments 
in Egypt and Iraq, as durable as those of Cheops and 
very much more useful. The son of an English officer 
serving under * John Company,” he entered the Indian 
Public Works Department. From India, like Cromer 
and other eminent men, he went to reorganize Egypt. 
There he conceived the bold scheme of damming the 
Nile at Assuan so as to assure a plentiful supply of water 
at all seasons to Lower Egypt. The plan involved 
heavy expense, great engineering difficulties and the 
submergence of the famous temples at Philae. But it 
was carried out at a cost of £5,000,000 and the dam, 
a mile and a quarter long, has stood firm for a generation 
and been twice heightened. His Assuan feat led the 
Sultan Abdul Hamid to entrust Willcocks with the 
designing of the great Hindia barrage on the Euphrates, 
to the south-west of Baghdad, mainly to irrigate the 
Sultan’s estates. This work was finished in 1911 and 
has proved its value, though it was but a small part 
of the engineer’s plans for making Mesopotamia once 
more blossom like the rose. 

* * * 

Out of Doors 

Stormy weather interfered most unfortunately with 
the celebration of Bank Holiday in many parts of the 
country. The population that has slept under canvas 
during the past week is really a very large one. Scouts’, 
Guides’ and school camping parties steadily grow in 
number. The Duke of York’s admirable schoolboys’ 
camp at the seaside is now an annual institution. Regular 
troops are in camp, and we particularly regret discomfort 
in Territorial camps, for there men are generally giving 
up patriotically to service the best part of their holidays. 
This habit must be making a notable improvement in the 
health of a substantial body of people, old and young. 
We hope that during the school holidays some of the 
gardens in the squares in the “ residential’ quarters of 
London may be opened to the children of neighbouring 
schools who may come and play there under supervision 
while so few of the “ residents” are at home. 
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August 4th 


7 E record in the “‘ News of the Week” the ceremonies 
that have taken place in France this week on the 

French battlefields. The British memorials to soldiers 
lost on those fields have now been completed by that 
unprecedented organization, the War Graves Com- 
mission, which we heartily congratulate on having 
quietly done a vast work which should be everlasting, 
so far as men’s work can endure. The week that con- 
tained August 4th was rightly chosen for the purpose, 
as it is for other reminders of the outbreak of the War, 
such as the appeal from Sir Roger Keyes which we 
published last week on behalf of the Soldiers and Sailors 
Help Society. These are reminders of the War of which 
we heartily approve. The solid memorials now scat- 
tered along the fighting line in France and elsewhere 
are all pleas, eloquent in their silence, for the peace of 
the world, and those in France are also irresistible appeals 
to the past for an ealnonkaliie friendship in the future. 

There are those who say, “ Let us strive to forget 
the War.” They plausibly support their bidding by 
telling us that we must forget it if we are to bend our 
whole minds into the better future when there shall be 
no war. They can have little sympathy with these 
memorials. But they have shallow minds, for all that 
their motives deserve respect. We can respect them 
more than some promoters of memorials who hurt us 
soon after the War by seeming to say, “* Let us honour 
our glorious dead, by making ourselves very comfortable 
in our new Village Hall” or what not. But that was 
very rarely a fair condemnation and it is obvious through- 
out the country that there was a deep desire truly to 
honour the dead and to put somehow or somewhere 
into the memorials the symbol, almost ubiquitous it 
seems to the traveller, of our sure and certain hope of 
the immortality of every man who lost his life. 

We can have no opinion of the stability of the character 
of one who would “ forget the War.” He is not the best 
man, or even the best pacifist. The man who has prayed 
most earnestly for peace through four and a half years 
of agony does not forget the agony directly it is over 
and his prayers are rewarded by victory and_ peace. 


Ireland 


Ww* are deeply distressed at the relations between the 
‘Y= United Kingdom and Ireland and no less deeply 
puzzled. When we last wrote of them we tried to appor- 
tion the responsibility. That is the right way to start 
upon improving them, but it does not carry us far and 
some progress is most urgently needed now. These 
relations will not remain static. If they do not improve, 
they will quickly grow worse. We must not sit down 
saying that the Irish are unconscionable, uncomprehen- 
sible, impayable, and so on, while matters drift. Nor 
must we suffer delay because at this unlucky moment 
a very important block of the Cabinet is engrossed in 
their supremely important work at Ottawa, although it 
is hard indeed upon the Prime Minister to ask him to 
take up the Irish question almost single-handed (we 
would not here depreciate the good offices of the Lord 
Chancellor or of anyone else) on his return from the work 
that has absorbed and exhausted him in foreign affairs. 
But if it is true that he says that he will wait because 
the next move is with Mr. De Valera, and if Mr. De Valera 
says that his moves will, for the present, be made in 
Ireland against Great Britain, then the prospect becomes 
intolerably grave. 
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the past and of the future. We may justly take pride in 
them and the best of pacifists will rejoice that we should 
take this pride in them rather than in other past sourees 
of pride. The King held last month a_ review of his 
Fleet in Weymouth Bay. At the last Royal Naval 
Review held at Spithead eight years ago there wer 
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assembled 193 men-o’-war, a small display of. naval meee 
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power compared with that of July, 1914, which filled the FB. me 
Empire then with pride and for the following years with a ‘oii 
thankfulness. This year only sixty vessels could be rr 
assembled, less than one-third of the Fleet reviewed Be den 
in 1924. Yet, quite apart from the efficiency of his Oe chabacke 
ships and the courage and seamen-like qualities of his ‘s the bl 
men, we will be bound that His Majesty had no mor Gen 
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gloomy forebodings to-day, but seem to more of usa 
sign of hope. They take away some of the bitter taste 
of the disappointment brought to us lately by the Dis- 
armament Conference at Geneva. And _ rightly con- 
sidered our War Memorials offer help and _ strength to 
our hopes for the future of the world, 
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that in those years the War and the Peace gave our rulers 
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proportion. Otherwise, though we shall not persuade j itself, 
opponents, we believe that England’s conscience is clear, § °°" 
however faulty her judgement may have been. We our- heset | 
selves opposed Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill for reasons early . 
of which we have never seen cause to repent, though we ae 
must modify them to-day to the extent of wishing that, BF 
if Home Rule was to come, it had come in the ‘eighties pn 
rather than after 1914; for so soon as the War began, > - 
no grave question like that could receive due attention. a 

Of late very few counsellors have known what to say ‘eles 





and those who have spoken have only darkened counsel. 
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F arbitrators within the Empire. 


| difficult to strike a balance of profit and loss. 
' finable malaise hangs over the scene, and the actors upon 


> parts. 
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are those who approve of the present “ tariff war.” 
mhis is the last method of coercion that we should have 
chosen. We do not reckon it an effectual means of getting 
out of Ireland the money that is in dispute, and it is the 
weapon which, in the hands of others, we have rightly 
denounced at Geneva, Lausanne and Ottawa as futile 
in economie and vicious in political strife. It is said 
to be the best method of enforcing the submission of 
the Irish people. It is better than physical force, but 
we do not want enforcement at all if the right can be 
won by other means. It is said to be the best method, 
not of getting the money, but of bringing Ireland to her 
senses so that she will seek a wiser ruler than Mr. de 
Valera. He seems to us to be a deplorable ruler for many 
B reasons, besides an ill-disguised disloyalty, but it is a 
Fdangerous game that is played when one country takes 
*that kind of step in another which is supposed to exercise 
Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
: lain dallied with that temptation in the Transvaal; we 


here 


had sore temptation and much justification for playing 
4 


Fit in Russia. It is rash to try it again, Those who say 


that the Irish are never reasonable, must also expect 


that any effort from outside to rid them of a dangerous 
> autocrat will only drive them to support him more eagerly. 
' On this we cannot judge. 
© wide is the support on which he stands to-day, or how 
E influential Mr. Cosgrave remains. 


Indeed nobody knows how 


If we thus deery the poticies of others, it will fairly 
that another. The latest 
obstacle to progress, though not a fundamental one, 
is the blank refusal of Mr. de Valera to accept the arbitra- 
tion in the matter of the annuities of a tribunal drawn 


we suggest 


' from within the Empire, whereas we believe that the 
-whole Empire would bitterly resent the intrusion of a 


sinee Mr. de Valera exacerbated 


He probably repents 


The League 


of that faux pas, but dares not “ lose face” by admitting 


it. The matter is far too serious for us to refuse any 
concession because we grudge saving his face. We 


hold that His Majesty’s Government here should make 
a step towards setting up without delay a tribunal to 
arbitrate. 
to accept its finding either in her favour or, by default 
or otherwise, against her, we could be no worse off, 
and we should have gained greatly by showing our 
anxicty to make some progress by peaceable means. 
Or, again, Mr. de Valera would be well advised if he 


If Ireland refuses to recognize it, refuses 


accepted—seeing some concession to himself —the proposal 
made by Sir Graham Bower in his letter to us last week ; 
and the Government here would be wise to make the 
offer. This is that the Government should nominate 
no arbitrator on the tribunal, but ask the four Dominions 
and India each to nominate one member. A tribunal 
of first rate quality could be obtained, and who could 
imagine a better chairman than General Smuts, a lawyer 
who was once (with far better reason than Mr. De Valera) 
an “enemy ” of the British Empire ? The one objection 
to this would be the time needed to gather the tribunal 
together. But an immediate start to do so would be 
very valuable in showing that we are anxious to advance 
quickly. It might alternatively be possible to induce 
Mr. de Valera to agree to the appointment of a com- 
mission which would not be the tribunal that he refuses, 
but or what you will, 
which, if it contained good honest men, would report 
with an authority that could not be questioned. That 
would, presumably, be composed of British and Imisi, 
who could be got together quickly—its only advantage 
Anyhow 


a “commission of enquiry,” 


over the other scheme, so far as we can see. 
the least that is needed, and urgently needed, is a sign 
of a willingness to advance by some form of negotiation 
or co-operation, and we believe that the first object to 
be sought in that spirit is some form of arbitration upon 
the legal position of the annuities in dispute. 


in Adversity 


By Sir Frepertck Wuyte. 


VISIT to Geneva in the fourteenth year of the League 
of Nations gives birth to conflicting feelings. It is 
An inde- 


it have lost some of the original zest in their respective 
In these conditions the vatae of the mere existence 


to be reminded that, in this, the gain is certain; for a 


| world without the League would be a world in even worse 
» disorder than now prevails ; and the actual progress made 


© in developing the collective system in international affairs 
| since the signature of peace is good enough to justify a 


real hope of its permanence. Since the alternative—if 


ithe League should fail—might cost us everything that 
» makes European civilization valuable, it may be said that 


The League is, in fact, 
But, in 


there is no alternative but chaos. 
a necessity in the common life of the nations. 


‘itself, it is an imperfect instrument; its work to-day 


seems to languish in an unfavourable atmosphere and is 
beset by certain definite obstacles which it should be the 


carly endeavour of the Member-States to remove. 


The prime factor in the unpropitious air of to-day is 
the growth of nationalism in every country, which de- 
presses the original international impulse that gave birth 
to the League. Every nation has turned in upon itself, 
closing the doors and windows of its national home 
against the icy blast of economic depression, and vainly 
hoping to find in its own resources the means of livelihood. 


In these circumstances may we not say that if the League 
achieves no more than partial and unsatisfying results 
to-day, there are much better things awaiting us to- 
morrow when the world re-learns the inescapable lesson 
of co-operation? In a word, conditions being un- 
favourable, the performance of 1932 is to be reckoned as 
the ebb—the least that the League can do—and even at 
this low measure there is enough good from which to 
launch a new effort in the development of the collective 
system. Moreover, in matters affecting the internal 
health of the League Secretariat, there are passing causes 
which increase the momentary depression. Changes in 
personnel, actual and perspective, account for some of 
the uncertainty, and the campaign for economy (in one 
of the most expensive cities of the world, which Geneva 
undoubtedly is) tends to depress the personal outlook of 
individuals. The resignation of Sir Arthur Salter, the 
death of M. Albert Thomas, and the impending departure 
of Sir Eric Drummond mark 1932 as a year of change and 
loss; and even if there were no other factors in the 
account, these alone would arouse speculation, if not 
doubt, about the future. Perforce, the League is thus 
swapping horses in mid-stream; and the moment of 
these changes happens to coincide with a period in which 
the whole ethos of the Covenant is dimmed by darkness 
in the economic sky and by the set-back of in- 
ternationalism. 

An early and critical choice has to be made in appointing 
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a successor to Sir Eric Drummond. _ Sir Eric has deserved 
well of the League and of all its Member-States, and his 
name will go down to history as a political artisan of a 
high order who created a unique international instrument 
in the Secretariat, inspired it with a fine esprit de corps, 
and contrived to give his subordinates a system of action 
in which initiative and discipline were judiciously com- 
bined. His successor must possess administrative and 
political qualities of an equally high order: but, in view 
of the successful creation of the machine in Geneva, the 
selectors of the new Secretary-General will probably lay 
more emphasis on diplomatic judgement and international 
flair than on any mere executive talent. And it is to be 
hoped that the League will resolve that, since the Secre- 
taryship-General is one of the greatest political posts in 
Europe, whose holder wields unique power, the incumbent 
should not, as a rule, be permitted to hold any national 
office after vacating it. This means a reasonably long 
tenure and an adequate pension. It may be a counsel of 
perfection : but it is the true aim of League policy. 
The radical cause of the League’s adversity, however, 
is not in personnel, or in Geneva at all. It lies in the 
temper of the Member-States, and too largely, in the 
attitude of the greater Powers. Current criticism ignores 
the elementary fact that the League is a society whose 
merit rises and falls with the value which its members 
contribute to it. Each Member who withdraws the light 
of his countenance from the League causes it to decline ; 
and the citizens of any State which is lukewarm should 
seek the cause of the League’s weakness nearer home than 
Geneva. During the past year, both in the Manchurian 
crisis and in more recent transactions, there has been a 
tendency, in certain quarters, either to lead the League 
into evasive courses or to remove from its orbit issues 
properly belonging to it. Leading statesmen have 
adopted a tone of almost querulous disdain in their private 
comments on the atmosphere and personnel of the head- 
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quarters of the League, and in their public Actions hefimand this s¢ 
sought to side-track it from its course as the chief eng Canada f 
of international dealing. No one will pretend that ¢, Bennett a 
issue ought to be brought before the League ; no, yj portation 
any serious observer deny the supreme value of direct afm Britain. 
private conversations between statesmen. But yhelitbeen con] 
such dealings seem to lead away from the League, yhafmits econo! 
their participants appear to seek to revive the hegemm doubtful 
of the Great Powers in some new Concert of Europe, iti economist 
time to ask whither we are being led. modities | 
The question is opportune, for the League is at a cgi broader P 
of its fortunes. There are movements in Europe, and ym like a bo 
the Far East, which threaten the very foundations of tyme As for the 
new collective system ; and if the liberal nations whgfiof cut-th 
played a conspicuous part in creating the League ty much mo 
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Empire ¢ 
ministrat 
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from it in its hour of adversity, the blame for its declining 
influence will lie with them, for they will have sing 
against their own chosen light. It may well be that it; 
easier to find immediate solutions of urgent questions 


First Impressions at Ottawa 


By. HY, 

HE Imperial Economic Conference opened with a 
fine display of ceremony appropriate to such an 
occasion. But while the leading statesmen of all the 
Dominions and India and of the Mother Country made 
as if to match their pronouncements to the circumstances 
and the pomp, somehow one came away disappointed. 
There were clear expositions, important practical offers, 
enunciations of principle, but one could record no great 
specch inspired at once by courage and by vision. Praise, 
in this first week of the Conference, must be given rather 
to the speed and industry with which it has come to grips 
with realities. After only a few days the points on which 
its success or failure will turn are already clear. To 
begin with, what was the main preoccupation of the 
1930 Conference, on its economic side, has been disposed 
of by its virtual omission from the debates, namely, 
concessions in regard to wheat in the British market. 
This had been foreshadowed by the speeches of Australian 
Ministers several months ago, but as late as last December 
Mr. Bennett paid a visit to London the chief ostensible 
purpose of which was to discuss with the British Govern- 
ment the prospects of a wheat quota, and since then, in 
his speeches to Western farmers, the Canadian Prime 
Minister has made much of the advantages that he 
proposed to win for the producers of wheat. Now he 
has been advised by every group of responsible spokesmen 
of the West (with the equivocal exception of the Saskat- 
chewan Government) that neither quota nor preference 
‘an be profitably applied to a commodity of which the 


resort to other ways than those that lead to Gener: Of cou 
but statesmen who take that course must be reminijf and dislo 
that they cannot have the best of both worlds. The fig advantag 
steps away from the League may seem innocent enough ff No one ' 
but the goal to which they point is a Europe bereft yf for tariff 
organs of genuine international co-operation ; and befigf by Mr. | 
even these first steps are taken, we should like to be sys Dominio 
that they will not lead to the revival of old evils and ty{® mere en! 
destruction of new hopes. The League will rapidjy§® none bu 
recover its due place in the world if but one of the maj) that son 
Powers will sincerely make it—as most Government ties, mig 
have done in form—the prime arena of its foreign actin) within t 
Our political history in England and the temper of ow) Mr. Ber 
public opinion alike nominate us for the task ; and amoyf the twe 
all our public men there is none whose past career maisf tralia is 
him a more appropriate leader in it than the Prin) pruning 
Minister. Indeed, this plea derives its weight from lige surely f 
political faith in democracy and international co-operation, more il 
Hopson. 

Empire is a net exporter. The economists who hag) HR 


been saying this for years not unnaturally gloat a litth | g 


The Australians are similarly asking nothing for wo pale, el 
and the Indians nothing for jute. ) forehea 
The dismissal of wheat has made it obvious thif) under : 
meat and meat products are going to be the criticl) one wl 
group of commodities as far as imports into Great Britaif} learned 
are concerned. Other products are important, of course-F) knowle 
timber for Canada and Newfoundland, for instance, ail) at whic 
dairy products for almost the whole of the Empire—bitf nah-iss 
whereas on the one hand meat has so far been exclude) and th 
from the British tariff for strong political as well sf) the sea 
economic reasons, on the other hand New Zealand anil) perfect 
Australia will clearly insist on obtaining substantil> breedit 
preferential advantage in the British market: for ther} rected 
meat, as the price of the concessions that they them) had ju 
selves are offering for British manufactures. Th? thougl 
difficulty, from our side, lies not so much in the economit), t-thinl 
disadvantages of duties or other forms of restrictioif) had s: 
upon beef and mutton and bacon as in the risk of tryin) then I 
to base a permanent imperial economic structure upon’) In his 
policy implacably opposed by parties who will doubtles® I of ¢ 
one day form an alternative Government. ) Tespor 
The next vital issue that has emerged immediately sf all, tl 
that of quantitative or discriminatory restrictions “— hand 
trade, as contrasted with plain tariff preferences. Nev happ 
Zealand especially is asking that Great Britain shoulif} from 
impose quotas on foreign imports of the commodities i% and | 
which she is principally interested—butter, for instanct\} and 
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Ons hadmand this seems likely also to be the method advocated by 
Hef eng Canada for timber ; while both Mr. Bruce and Mr. 
hat eve Bennett are ardent in their demand for a ban on the im- 
Nor yj portation of all or particular Russian goods into Great 
irect af Britain. It seems a pity that that bogey should have 
Ut whe been conjured up to scare an Imperial Conference. In 
Ue, Wheits economic aspect the proposition is of worse than 
legen doubtful value, since, as a distinguished Dominion 
‘Ope, itm economist, said to me here, “ You don’t abolish com- 
modities by keeping them out of England”; and in its 
broader political aspects the dangers of treating Russia 
like a bootlegger among nations are still more serious. 
As for the quota, it is, of course, in these depressed times 
of cut-throat competition among primary producers a 
much more effective method than tariffs for keeping out 
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declinig the foreign product and insuring a higher price to the 
€ Sing Empire exporter, but the cost of such a device in ad- 


that ite ministrative expense, in international rancour, and in 
tions he possibility of abuse is, to say the least, alarming. 

Geners: Of course, the measure of our willingness to tax, divert 
eminddfe and dislocate our import trade depends on the counter- 
The fig advantages that the Dominions are prepared to offer. 
enough fe No one who does not subscribe to the doctrine of tariffs 
ereft ie for tariffs’ sake can have been otherwise than cheered 
| befnfe by Mr. Baldwin’s vigorous plea for a reduction of the 
be sim Dominions’ tariffs on British goods, in preference to a 


mere enlargement of their duties on foreign goods, and 


and the 


rapidly ime none but the most unbending free-traders would deny 
e maj that some tariffs on foreign imports, even staple necessi- 


ties, might be a fair price to pay for genuinely freer trade 

within the Empire. That is why so much depends on 
of of Mr. Bennett and his allegiance to ‘* Canada First.” Of 
amoyp the two industrially most advanced Dominions, Aus- 


Tments 
action, 


Bennett is obviously in two minds. He swept into power 
two years ago on a protectionist platform, and the 
defection of manufacturing interests would gravely 
weaken his political position ; yet, on the other hand, he 
realizes that he cannot continue in oflice without a large 
measure of support from the agricultural areas, which, 
disappointed over his premature promises of aid for 
wheat, will demand all the more firmly a modification of 
the high industrial protection with which they are now 
burdened, especially if that can be depicted as the price 
of assistance for other farm products in the British 
market. Much turns on the personality of the Canadian 
Prime Minister. A cynical commentator upon Mr. 
Bennett’s bold, almost high-handed, action in negotiating 
the St. Lawrence waterway treaty said that he had his 
mind on his biography, in which, perhaps, he will realize 
that he could make the Ottawa Conference a noble 
chapter. 

Finally, it was clear from the opening day that mone- 
tary policy would prove of far greater importance than 
the British delegation presumably expected or hoped. 
The impression left by Mr. Baldwin’s opening speech was 
that the more carefully such questions were left alone, 
until they could be discussed internationally, the better 
pleased the British Government would be. Every single 
Dominion spokesman, however, laid stress on the im- 
portance of the monetary aspect of the Conference's 
problems, and Mr. Coates openly challenged the Chan- 
cellor to declare British monetary policy to be the pro- 
gressive raising of commodity prices—a challenge which 
the latter has steadfastly refused to accept from Sir 
Robert Horne. Mr. Boothby, and others of his critics at 
home. Mr. Chamberlain is not going to escape from 
this Conference entirely under the protective shadow of 
his father’s memory. Mr. Runciman, as a free-trader, 
has perhaps the more embarrassing task, but the Chan- 
cellor’s is no less vital for the success of the Conference. 


By Max Brersonum. 


acquaintance than on the many hundreds of thousands 


‘makyfe tralia is in any case revising her tariff downwards and 

Prinege pruning it of its most prohibitive features; she would 

om hie surely follow still further a lead from Canada towards 

ratio, More liberal conditions of trade in manufactures. Mr. 
| : “Golden Horn ” 
Having Read “Golden Horn 

hate 2 ‘— or four years ago, here in Italy, at a dinner 

littl i given by a friend, I sat next but one to a tall, stiff, 


wooj® pale, elegant man of uncertain age. He had a high bald 

» forehead, rather narrow eyes, a long chin, and thin lips 
that » under a close-cropped moustache. His was the mien of 
ritial} one who had lived in various capital cities, and had 


rita learned much, but was not likely to be lavish of his 
use- knowledge. He asked me if I had often been in the hotel 
, a at which he was now staying. He said that it was a very 


—but J nah-iss hotel. The food there, he said, was very nah-iss, 
ludel and the head-waiter a very nah-iss man, and the view of 
ell wi the sea from the windows very beauty-full. He had that 
| al perfect lack of querulousness which is a hall-mark of high 


antid breeding. Had I yet read Sir Edward Ghwey’s—he cor- 
thet rected himself: Lord Ghwey’s—book of memoirs? He 
het had just been reading it. It was a very good book. He 


Th thought Lord Ghwey was a very honest man. But “I 


omic t-think ” he ventured, “ he is perhaps a little slow. If he 
ction had said two days earlier in 1914 that which he did say, 
'yilgf then I t-think there might perhaps not have been a War.” 
oni In his armoured way, my convive was very agreeable, and 
thes ; I of course had never been so foolish as to suppose him 
__§& Tesponsible for the War; nevertheless, he it was, after 
ly§§ all, that had written the ultimatum to Serbia; his the 
; HN hand that pressed the lever; and I could not feel quite 


Nev happy and comfortable with him, could not keep my mind 
oul from brooding on those fifty months of greater tragedy 
ve and heroism and horror than the world had yet known, 
ei and from dwelling less on the aspect of my elegant 


of young men who had not survived with us. 

When we think about these dead, we think especially, 
of course, about those whom we had known; and there 
is comfort in thinking also of friends who came safely 
through. While the diplomat praised the bay of Rapallo, 
there recurred to me a very young man who, one day 
many years ago, had crossed that water in a sailing-boat, 
to have luncheon in my house. I had not seen him since, 
but he was the kind of person whom even after a single 
meeting and in spite of immense seniority, one ventures 
to regard as a friend; and when the war ended I had 
been very glad to hear that he was alive and well. Time 
passed, and (two years ago, wasn’t it ?) * Bengal Lancer ” 
was published. I was then gladder than ever that Francis 
Yeats-Brown had survived, inasmuch as, had he not 
done so, England would have lost not only a charming 
fellow, but also a grand book. And now, having read 
“* Golden Horn,’’* Iam gladder still. For this second book 
is a wholly worthy pendant to the first. It’s not only in 
the same strect with it: it’s next door to it. The two 
stand together, architecturally one, forming—I was about 
to say, a pair of semi-detached villas; but that would 
have been a most infelicitous analogy. Let me say, 
rather, a dual palace. 

My delight in the first book was alloyed with envy. 
Yeats-Brown, as a young visitor, had not been enthu- 
siastic about soldiering in India, and seemed somewhat 

* Golden Horn. 8s. 6d.) 





By I’. Yeats-Brown. (Gollancz. 
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to hanker after a literary life. This was ungrateful of 
him. As I was to find in his maturity, what a rollicking 
time he had just been having! How much fun of all 
sorts, pursued with how much versatility and enjoyed 
with what unfailing gusto! There he had been, all 
over the place, dismounting from polo ponies after 
victorious matches, to readjust his monocle and explore 
the Aryan Path under the guidance of Mrs. Annie Besant, 
fall in love with a nautch-girl of Peshawar, lead his troop 
across a great river, immerse himself in the study of Yoga, 
and then, like an arrow from the bow, go pig-sticking 
across the plains. I, leaning over the palings of a sty on 
a model farm in Sussex, had once very gently prodded 
with the ferrule of my walking-stick a sleeping pig, and 
had been told not to by my host. This was my nearest 
approach to Yeats-Brown’s existence. I hung my head. 
I had not the solace of thinking, “‘ He would write better 
if he had ‘stayed at home, in slippers, without a pith 
helmet, teaching himself to write.” I was full of a horrid 
doubt whether in that case he would write so well, 
Swiftness (if combined with accuracy) is a cardinal virtue 
in writing; so is leanness (on the same terms). Yeats- 
Brown, as a home-bird, couldn’t have been more accurate, 
and would probably have been less lean and swift. 
Besides, he would have had so much less to tell us. 


You will remember that in “ Bengal Lancer” he told 
us almost nothing of what happened to him in the two 
years after his capture by the Arabs at Nimrod’s Tomb. 
He said that it would not be in his power to write the 
truth of all this, even if he wished to, and that he did not 
wish to. Like him, Aeneas was unwilling to renew 
infandum dolorem; and he, like Aeneas, has conquered 
his distaste—heaven be thanked !_ Two thirds of ‘‘ Golden 
Horn ” are the full and wondrous story of his adventures, 
of his sufferings, and of his ultimate escape to freedom. 
One third (the first) is not autobiographical, but  his- 
torical ; and Abdul Hamid is its central figure, and its 
theme the rise of the Young Turks—but for which the 
world’s history might have been so different that Yeats- 
Brown himself would never have been imprisoned in 
Stambul. But you mustn’t be in a hurry to reach the 
prisoner. Indeed, you won’t be. Abdul is a less attractive 
character than he; but these early chapters of the book 
are as vivid and as engrossing as the others. You will 
even, perhaps, find a tender corner in your hearts for 
Abdul, ‘‘ praying for the Turkey he had served so long in 
his oblique and bitter fashion.” You will at any rate 
have followed the ramifications of his strange old mind, 
and will seem to have often beheld him “ when the White 
Lancers of Yildiz thundered across Galata Bridge, with 
the Sultan’s victoria behind them” and “a hush come 
over the city’ and “the cooing of the doves became 
audible.” And you will have made acquaintance with 
Enver Bey, who “ modelled himself on Napoleon and 
Frederick the Great, but unfortunately could never pass 
a looking-glass, and had no brains,” and with his con- 
federates, Taalat and Djemal, whose portraits are sketched 
with similar vivacity, and with Kemal, the strong, the 
“dynamic child of fate’; and you will seem to have 
been at the very focus of momentous doings. 

And then, and thenceforth, you will be in the company 
of your old friend, the whilom Lancer. And—so well 
does he write—you will feel that you have made a forced 
landing amidst the foe, and are taken away to Aleppo, 
and are there stricken with typhus and lie within an ace 
of death. And presently, with a medley of polyglot 
prisoners, you are confined in an Armenian church, 
drinking araq and singing and brawling, but at the same 
time contemplating and philosophising. And now you 
are in Constantinople, and you escape your captors and 


————— 
<< 


hide in a cistern, and a kind lady dresses you UP as, 
French governess, and, though you deceive all beholder 
you presently deem it wiser to figure as a Hungaria, 
mechanic, but even so are re-arrested by the police, And 
though, as ever, your mind to you a kingdom is, and ity 
troubled questings occupy you much, and its gaicy 
beguiles you, you are determined to re-escape from pris, 
And the account of how, after long planning, you do hey 
your way to freedom is as thrilling a tale as any told }y 
the elder Dumas. 

I should have liked to have space enough to quote 
many passages from this book, as examples ¢ 
good writing. And then, for fear of not being thougij 
judicial, I should have wished to quote some lapse, 
But there aren’t any—save in the use of colons. Yeats 
Brown sometimes indulges in an orgy of colons, wher’ 
semicolons or even commas would be correct. But they, 
if he had spent his life in the study and mastery of th 
nature of colons, I shouldn’t be writing about him: 
might be writing about me. j 


A Marine Adventure 


By Papraic CoLum. 
N a city that fronts Bimini, the island on whid 
Ponce de Leon expected to find the Fountain, | 
entered an Aquarium, going through a hedge of blossoming 
oleanders. It was sunken, spacious, dim and cool, 1/7 
looked upon Mud Fish that persuaded us they were not @ 
fossils by being not inert; long and dull-coloured they 
made a shoal at the bottom of their tank. I looked upo | 
Sun Fish that made a shoal, but midway in the water, 7 
and with pulsating life in them. I saw fish in ones and 7 
twos whose eyes had terrible intentness or else trouble, 7 
puzzle and loss. I looked upon Parrot Fish whose lovely © 
blue fades into crystal whiteness, and Angel Fish with F 
their iridescent colours. And I saw the Octopus with ® 
sunken eye that looks like a mouth, and a mouth that 
looks like a vent, and with crawling skin that can make 
him eyeless and mouthless, a thing that is neither beat 7 
nor fish and that is yet terribly at home in a clean elematt, 
I liked the open blackguardism of the Sharks after I hai 
looked upon the Octopus. I saw them going about inp 
their depths—swaggering fellows. And I saw fish withP 
piercing blades in front of them and with blades that wer > 
wavy like Malay kris. I looked down on shapeless bulls F 
that were a herd of Sea Cows. And then I came on fish 
that were as terrifying as the Octopus, but not in the same) 
nightmare-like way. 7 
Out of a great shell three snake-like heads lifted them | 
selves up, heads that swayed and mouths that gaped. 177 
thought they should be named Medusa Fish, but ther? 
were named Moray. Like three heads upon one body) 
they raised themselves out of the shell, and from a clet 
in the coral another raised itself like a powerful, dis 
tended arm. Their strange uprightness, their patient, 
swaying motion made them seem other than fish. They) 
had a greenish colour that made them not like thing) 
seen in the sea, but things seen in a cavern that Leonard) 
da Vinci might have painted. What deep-sea lives they) 
were striving to fascinate as they lifted themselves out 7 
the great shell or out of the cleft in the coral ? 
‘“* Any information you'd like to have?” The youn) 
lady in charge of the watery exhibition spoke to me. Sht7 
was closed in with pieces of coral and by those fan-shapet 
growths that may be coral or hardened sponges, by hug? 
round sponges and great shells that had in them tle 
colours of dawns and sunsets. She had been powderitl 
her nose, or putting stick on her lips, or combing her hail 
since my entrance, 
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“The Sword-Fish—are they dangerous ?” I asked. 

“Qh, yes,” she said. ‘“ They very often slash another 
fish in two.” Her glaucous eyes were full of appreciation 
of the feat. ‘‘ I can watch them do it,” she said. ‘* And 
here’s an interesting thing. One of our Cow-Fish has had 
a baby Cow-Fish.” 

“ Really ?” I remarked. 

“Yes,” she said. ‘She’s nursing it now. A baby 
that weighs sixty pounds.” Never had I seen such 
intense sympathy for a Cow-Fish as were in her eyes. 
“T can tell you about Coral, Sponges, Sharks and Cow- 
Fish,” she went on. 

“ Aren’t you changing the colour of your lips?” I 
said. 

“To geranium,” said she. “ I spend most of my time 
making up.” 

“Tt would be nice to see you outside,” I ventured. 
“There is dancing on the beach... . ” 

“Oh, I never can dance,” she cried, and the corals and 
sponges and shells around her did not permit my seeing 
her feet. ‘“‘ And I never keep appointments,” she said. 

“ Of course not,”’ I agreed. ‘“ And I am very lucky to 
be able to come on you here and have you talk to me.” 

“Any information I can give you ” she began. 

“What songs the Sirens sang .... ” I murmured. 

“ What about them ? ”’ said she. 

“None of us know what they were,” I said. 
can tell me.” 

“No one ever asks me about them,” she said. 

“It has long been thought,” I went on, “ that they 
are not beyond all conjecture. But I want very much to 
hear what they were.” 

“Don’t you know ?” she asked. 

“No. Tell me. The songs the Sirens sang—what were 
they ?” 

“They were the usual songs,’ 





“You 


’ 


b 


she replied. 


Bereaved 
By Moru. 

WHEN they told me that my typewriter had been 

stolen I was filled with a profound and gentle 
melancholy. There was no bitterness in it, no futile 
anger against the thieves. Nor was there any despair, 
for what I had lost was neither indispensable nor irreplace- 
able. In a sense, even, the news came as a relief. I had 
known for some time past that I ought to get a new type- 
writer. Time and again I had steeled myself to face the 
parting ; had even stood outside shops repeating, under 
my breath, the words, “ I want a new typewriter, please. 
My old one is worn out.” But in my heart I knew that I 
should never say them, if only for fear of betraying an 
unmanly emotion. So it was really better that the 


inevitable should happen thus, that alien hands and 


unkind circumstances should tear us apart. Neither of 
us, now, need feel that we have let the other down. 
There can be no reproaches ; only regrets. 

It was not a very good typewriter. Not a very good 
one, I mean, from the technical point of view. But it 
had character. It was a creature of moods. The best 
sort of machines, I know, are entirely soulless. My 
typewriter was not the best sort of machine, or anything 
like it; and I was very fond of it. I often used to think 
that one day I would commission Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
to write its biography ; he is so good at bringing out the 
human clement in turbines and Gatlings and _piston- 
sprockets, and I believe he could have done justice to the 
theme. But for one reason and another the project was 
never (as they say in Whitehall) implemented. One of 
these reasons was the scarcity of data available about 
the carlier stages of my typewriter’s career, 


I bought it some years ago, second-hand. It was, even 
then, so clearly past the prime of life that its purchase 
seemed rather an act of kindness than a commercial 
transaction. If it had been a racehorse, I should have 
described it as aged. If it had been a battleship, I should 
have described it as obsolete. But of course if it had been 
a racehorse or a battleship I should never have bought it 
at all. 

Its obvious and rather pathetic dilapidation appealed to 
me, though not for any sentimental reason. I knew— 
and the shop assistant very readily deduced—that I was 
not an expert typist ; that, to be quite frank, I had never 
typed a syllable in my life before. What was more I 
greatly doubted (and so, as it seemed to me, did the shop 
assistant) whether any of the things I was going to write 
would be worth typing—whether it would not be wiser 
to leave my later, as well as my earlier, productions in the 
kindly obscurity of palimpsest. So I was anxious to 
keep the whole business of buying a typewriter on an 
almost aggressively amateur basis ; to give the impression 
that I was equipping myself, not for a career, but for a 
kind of fancy-dress party. 

It was accordingly natural that I should choose the 
cheapest and most primitive machine available. Such 
an acquisition might fitly crown a gesture or satisfy a 
whim ; it could hardly be connected with a secret ambition 
or a serious purpose. I did not mind appearing un- 
accountable, but I was resolved not to be thought callow. 
In pursuance of this policy I refused to let the assistant 
explain the mechanism to me. As Jong as it was portable, 
I said, that was all that mattered. 

‘“* Portable!” cried the assistant. ‘“ Oh, it’s portable 
all right, sir.” And so it was. Absurdly portable. We 
both lifted it up and down several times without experienc- 
ing any sensation of fatigue or strain. “A child could 
carry it about all day,” the assistant pointed out. 

“Good,” I said, in a tone of profound satisfaction, 
indicating that that was probably what it would be used 
for, mostly. “ You needn’t bother to wrap it up.” 

Thus began a long and mutually profitable association. 
The typewriter served me well, though it kept, to the very 
end, a certain independence of spirit. Our relations were 
really not dissimilar to Prospero’s with Ariel. | Though it 
was capable, if called upon, of performing prodigies, it 
had a tendency towards insubordination ; I could never 
afford to relax my vigilance. It had a disconcerting 
habit of exposing my insincerities. When I had meant to 
say, “ This is the very first chance I have had of answering 
your letter!!” the typewriter was apt to destroy what- 
ever illusion the phrase might have hoped to create by 
reproducing it as “* This is the very first chance I have had 
of answering your letter ? ? ” 

Once, too, the whole trend of my literary development 
was diverted by the snapping off of the inverted comma. 
For several weeks my Muse, no longer able to express 
herself in dialogue, was restricted to interminable passages 
of descriptive writing and narrative. I was forced to 
write long stories about dumb men, and hermits, and, 
finally, about the more inarticulate animals. The pages 
of these stories were crowded with action of the most 
swift and violent kind, for every situation had to be 
dramatis enough to take away not only the reader’s, but 
the protagonist’s breath. The characters (when human) 
I was obliged to endow with a tremendous, an almost 
unparalleled capacity for emotion; the loss of my 
inverted comma automatically made it impossible for 
them to experience any feeling which was not “ too deep 
for words,” or at any rate for Oratio Recta. I cannot 
pretend that these productions will be acclaimed by 
posterity as the happiest expressions of my genius. 
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But now a thief (or, as my typewriter usually insisted 
on spelling it, a theif) has parted me from one who was 
almost as much a colleague as a servant. The machine’s 
best quality—indeed the only technical excellence which 
it possessed in its entirety—has lost it to me. Alas, it 
was all too portable. Somebody carried it away. Never 
again will my fingers—two of them to be precise ; though 
on my best days, three—tap its discoloured and _ pro- 
testing keys. Never again, as the end of the line 
approaches, shall I have to exert that immoderate 
strength which was needed to ring its bell. Never again, 
for the benefit of friends who see it for the first time, shall 
I make that joke about the stag-beetle which came 
darting out of the mechanism the first time I changed 
into Indirect Speech. Never again— 

But these regrets are vain. Moreover, since I shall 
have to copy the whole of this out in ink, I prefer to 
indulge the rest of them in private. 


Correspondence 


The Hannover Election 
[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR., 

Sir,—Une comes from England with preconceived ideas about 
elections. In Germany, needless to say, they do things differently. 
Apart even from the introduction of metaphysics into election 
speeches, which one might have expected, the methods are 
different from ours. The sentiments are different, the electoral 
system is different—and one votes on Sunday. Nor is there 
any prolonging of the suspense; at five o'clock one ceases 
to vote and next morning all the results are published, 
including those in Heligoland. 

We eventually read on one of the Litgas pillars that the 
Nazis will make their final appeal on Friday, 29th. We decide 
to go and we find that the meeting is to be at the Stadium 
—as it might be at Stamford Bridge or the White City, 
Nor are we urged to come, and thanked for our pains when 
we arrive. Not at all. We pay for admission. But we 
shall soon see why. 

We arrive at the Stadium and find it in possession of the 
Brown Army. Efficiency is rampant and we are marshalled 
firmly into our places. Then the amplifier begins, ‘* Will 
Parteigenosse ” (literally, ** Party comrade ’’) **X come here 
at once?” ** A small boy has been found: any claimants ? ” 
** Fraiilein Z. wishes me to announce that she is still waiting 
at the front gate”—(laughter)—‘ Sixty Parteigenossen con- 
cerned with the management of this meeting have had to go 
to hospital owing to eating poisoned fish.” (Sensation. Is it 
—political sabotage ?) 

Then at last a speech. Dr. Strasser, a Lieutenant of 
Hitler’s, makes a sound, if uninspiring, speech which is 
relayed to us over the radio—there is little enthusiasm ; the 
audience obviously wants a relay of Hitler, ‘‘ der Fiihrer ” 
(equals exactly “ il Duce ’’), himself, but it is not to be had. 
More instructions through the amplifier. Then at last the 
great moment—the March Past of the Hannover Sturm- 
Abteilungen. An officer takes up his post with his staff in 
the middle of the ground, and the Nazis march past, platoon 
after platoon breaking into the Goose-step as they near the 
officer. Each platoon commander does the well-known 
Fascist salute and the audience applauds and shouts ‘* Heil” 
—the drill is first-rate. One wonders how the Germans ever 
lost a war. Then comes the band. More applause. And 
finally the Nazi flags, at which the audience rises and breaks 
into wild cheering. While it is still on its feet we sing the 
Nazi song, the whole audience at the salute, and the first 
climax is over. 

The amplifier starts again, ‘“ Achtung, achtung, the 
Parteigenossen in Hospital are better.” (Approval.) “A 
Nationalist deputy has lost his way to his meeting, is he 
here?” (Loud self-congratulatory laughter.) A speech is 
finally announced, but not introduced. The first candidate 
on the local Nazi list steps on to the rostrum and says, ** Heil ! ”’ 
We answer “ Heil!” He speaks far too long and is also too 
abstract, except when he pulls to pieces the finance of Briining 





———_ 
<a 


and the diplomacy of von Papen. His speech is couched iq 
a sentimental-patriotic vein which in England would oy 
excite embarrassment or laughter; but he is not mistaken, 
He knows his audience and as he warms up to his peroration 
we rise from our seats and with him we shout * Deutschland, 
Deutschland tiber Alles,” the band strikes up the tune, yw 
join in and the second climax is reached. 

Finally the other half of the Brown Army comes in—the 
Schutz-Staffel—in a huge torchlight procession. Fireworks 
are let off; rockets, sheer ‘* bangs,” and set pieces denoting 
the downfall of Socialism. A talkie of Hitler is produced 
—premier open air presentation ; a last appeal comes through 
the amplifier; again we sing ‘* Deutschland iiber Alles,” 
And so satisfied to bed. Except for the poor Sturm-Abtej: 
lungen who were not allowed to sit down during the candi. 
date’s speech. But this is Germany. 

The result ? Well, by the German election system nearly 
everyone gets a prize. 


munists not included. Perhaps this was a just reward fo 
the goose-step.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A CORRESPONDENT IN HANNOVER, 


Music 


The Haslemere Festival 


As a young man, Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch had a vision of a lost 
world of music and set out to re-discover it. The festivals 
which are held annually at Haslemere reveal how nearly he 
has achieved his purpose. On each occasion some new 


treasure is uncovered, sometimes a work (perhaps by a well: Be 


known composer) that had been completely forgotten, some- 


times an instrument whose voice had been silent for centuries, | 
This year the most prominent of the instruments has been | 
the recorder, if prominence can be given to one among 9 | 


many jewels. Carl Dolmetsch has become something like a 
virtuoso as a recorder-player, just as his brother Rudolph 
is as a harpsichordist. He is also a good teacher. With 
great enthusiasm he speaks of the recorder classes he has been 
holding. Some of the pupils are more than three times his 
own age. That makes no difference ; a recorder, blown by 
young or old, sounds as sweet. Moreover, any number of 
players can form an ensemble. At one concert, we heard 
four together in a Bach chorale; at another, twenty-four of 
Carl’s pupils joined in the playing of Italian airs. 

It is difficult to understand why the recorders were allowed 
to go out of fashion at the end of the eighteenth century, 
Whether in association with harpsichord and strings or in 
consort, the beauty of the recorder tone is always impressive. 
For the past twelve years a great number of these instruments 
have been made in the Dolmetsch workshops, and since 
they are comparatively easy to play—at least with Carl to 
show the way—it is not surprising that their voices are being 
heard once more in the land. Music for recorders covers a 
wider range of expression than is generally supposed. Two 
of the works, for example, which were heard at the recent 
festival were a Coranto of the sixteenth century and 
a concerto by Robert Woodcock of the eighteenth century, 
and between the demure bearing of the one and the gay, 
fresh virtuosity of the other lies a whole field of adventure. 

Another instrument that caught and held attention was 
the clarsach, a fine example of Dolmetsch’s workmanship. 
It is brighter and more decisive than a harp, yet no less 
enchanting in its silvery tone. Almost it seems to be a 
deliberate echo of an early harpsichord. 

Of all the programmes, those devoted to English intimate 
music were the most impressive. It is so every year. Thomas 
Mace wrote of some of the examples of this music that they 
had been to him “ as divine raptures, powerfully captivating 
all unruly faculties and affections (for the time) ” and disposing 
him “ to solidity, gravity and a good temper.” What critic 
of to-day could write so of any of his experiences in contem- 
porary music? What fashionable music of to-day can be 
said to captivate the unruly faculties and affections ? Does 
it not rather encourage and inflame them ? 

At Haslemere it is always possible to withdraw from the 
conflict of contemporary vogues and to capture something of 
the spirit that is so- naively and sincerely expressed by the 


But the Nazis in Hannover secured 4 
certainly 15,000 more votes than their opponents—Com. | 
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rs. Mr. Dolmetsch, his family, and his following enable 
us to regard the old music in its proper perspective and to 
discover a new meaning in the motto which is inscribed 
upon some of his clavichords: Plus fait douceur que violence. 
To realize the true nature of the English fantasy music, 
for example, it is necessary to hear it without the intrusion 
of the element of performance, and to hear it many times 
until the ear catches the idiom of it. The six-part Fantasy 
and Air in G minor by William Lawes and other examples 
by Joha Jenkins, Thomas Tomkins, Michael Este and Richard 
Deering flatly contradict a statement that Parry once made. 
“There is hardly any nation,” he said, ‘ worse supplied with 
musie which represents its true characteristics than the 
English.” Parry would have modified that assertion con- 
siderably, had he heard in performance the English viol music 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, for it is a very 
faithful reflection of the English temperament. 

Basi. MAINE. 


early maste 


Theatre 


The Drama at Malvern 


Tue Malvern Dramatic Festival, which this year, as last, 
illustrates the English drama from the sixteenth century to 
the present day, sets off on the Monday with one of the earliest 
attempts of the secular indigenous drama to break away from 
the morality, namely John Heywood’s “ new and very merry 
interlude,’ The Play of the Weather, which belongs to the 
1530's. There is a little naif philosophy in the play, touches 
of satire which keep it alive, and if some of the humour has had 
to be expunged as being something too malodorous for our 
refined nostrils, the play, delightfully stylised, performs its 
short (indeed slightly shortened) evolutions without dragging, 
because humour informs the whole thing. It is an entertain- 
ing trifle which serves as a good curtain raiser to Udall’s Ralph 
Roister Doister, written possibly about 1541. 

Here, astonishingly, in the space of a few years, the incredible 
had happened. To the scholar it betrays traces of Latin 
comedy, but to the spectator it seems entirely free of pedantry, 
an indigenous, racy, exhaustless gay farcical comedy of con- 
temporary London life, with enough of the universal in it to 
keep it fresh. The fatuous Ralph himself is the type of the 
ever delectable ass, and Matthew Merrygreeke fools him to the 
top of his bent. It is possible to see in the latter a development 
of vice as well as of the Roman parasite, but the Miles Gloriosus 
in Ralph is completely extinguished in the vain lover, the 
fop, who is ancestor to the glorious stage fops of succeeding 
ages. In the same way, though the play retains traces of the 
mediaeval drama, as in the irresistible mock burial service, 
the whole farcical structure, though not at all complicated, 
with its element of knockabout, is far nearer Charley's Aunt 
than to Terence or the mediaeval interlude. There are some 
charming touches of London life throughout the play, but in 
the main this earliest of English comedies is about Ralph, who 
is presented to our astonished gaze, and then dissolved in a 
torrent of fun. Both these plays are admirably produced ; 
not an opportunity is lost, and Mr. Ernest Thesiger as Ralph 
and Mr. Ralph Richardson as Merrygreeke sustain the ridicule 
with unflagging consistency. : 

' The next evening takes us to 1610, and one of the greatest 
farcical comedies ever written, The Alchemist, which is really 
a comedy with the structure of farce. Anyone who doubts 
that Ben Jonson is amusing, should see The Alchemist. It 
never attains the terrific comic grandeur of either Volpone 
or Epicene, but it is far more than a mere lashing of the 
follies of the age. Jonson, with his high conception of his 
art, created the objects with which he dealt; he took from 
life, but he made his people larger than life. Sir Epicure 
Mammon exists, but he exists in the secret recesses of man’s 
soul, the recesses which he wishes to hide. It is he, far 
more than Subtle, the alchemist himself, who is the main 
figure of the play, and this gives it perhaps a certain structural 
weakness. But the whole story, with its complications, moves 
so athletically to its conclusion, that in the laughter of this 
super-satire such things are unnoticed. But it is Jonson 
the poet as much as Jonson the architect who produces his 
result. Sir Epicure is blood-brother to Dr. Faustus, and his 
words are almost as good; for if Jonson was not the melli- 


fluous singer that Marlowe was, he is a supreme comic writer, 
and a great literary artist whose literature actually improves 
upon the stage, which is a rare thing. He never loses his 
grip; there is almost as grim horror in the sureness with 
which everything moves, the horror which lies at the base 
of all great comedy, and makes it, at times, topple over into 
tragedy. Whether the gay setting and the rattling production 
at Malvern quite allow this quality to appear is doubtful ; 
but Mr. Richardson is a superb Face, Mr. W. J. Rea a terrific 
Subtle, Miss Eileen Beldon is a convincing Dol Common, 
while Mr. Hardwicke’s Abel Drugger one imagines to be in 
the great tradition. Bonamy Dosreée. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “ Spectator,’ AuGust 4TH, 1832. 

Decay OF THE Drama.—The best of all the cheap publications, 
Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, in a very sensible paper on the 
Decline of the Drama, professes astonishment that writers should 
be puzzled as to the cause. When the buckle trade declined, some 
yoars ago, “ the cause,’ says Mr. Chambers, ‘“‘ was at once seen to 
be the ascendency of buttons.’ The idea is good. The drama 
is no longer so saleable a commodity, in consequence of there 
being now so many other channels of intellectual entertainment. 
The article supplied by the theatres may be procured elsewhere— 
at least one as good, and not very different from it. The attraction 
of the theatre, in its high and palmy state, doubtless consisted 
in part in the poetical passages, the flights of the imagination, 
the play of fancy, the wise thoughts for which the then drama 
was distinguished. Poetry now stops the way. ‘“ We cut out all 
that ’’—it interferes with the action. Poetry, thought, wisdom, &c., 
we can got elsewhere, but we cannot get “action” elsewhere ; 
and therefore we now look to the theatre for action, and action 
alone. It is the only ingredient not supplied in greater perfection 
from other sources. It is justly observed, in the paper we have 
referred to, that “the crown which at present purchases a night’s 
entertainment at the theatre to one member of a family,” would 
furnish, “for a whole month, the best literary productions of the 
day, from a circulating library; or purchase a single volume, 
which not only gives rational entertainment and instruction for 
several nights, but remains a constant and ready instrument for 
repeating this entertainment and instruction, whenever it is 
required.” 


Poetry 


Sunweb 


** Weave, weave the sunlight in your hair.’—T. S. Etor. 
SUNLIGHT weaves in the corn, 
honeylight meshes the honeystalks, 
lacing the stems with light 
till the net is tight and swings 
in the golden wind. 


Sunlight weaves in your hair, 
sheaving its fiery petals 
into your cooler showers, 
its hot-gold in their cold-gold, 
its hot flowers in their shade. 


Sunlight weaves in your eyes, 
loosening its leaves and shaking them, 
allowing its spears to be broken 

by a hundred mirrors and errors ; 
threshing their pools to ripples ; 
drowned and found and drowned. 


A. S. J. Tesstmonp, 


Wings 
Wuart crystal words, what casket wrought 


Of lucid sound shall tell thy thought 


Well as that Phoenix dark and bright, 
Those flashing wings, those birds in flight 


That skim, or dip aslant, or throw 
A dim or else a fiery glow 


Upon the pools from which they rise, 
Thy lucid, crystal, speaking eyes ? 


G. Rostrevor HAMILTON. 
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Country Life 


LitTLE Farm EMIGRANTS. 

In the offices of the Western Australian Government I met 
last week two score of very small children, all munching very 
red Austratian apples, with much satisfaction. They were a 
group of boys and girls from seven years of age upwards—and 
not very far upwards—who were about to start for the Fair- 
bridge school and farm in Western Australia. They were 
being given a send-off by that kind and energetic Cornishman, 
Mr. Angwin, who is Agent-General. The little emigrants, 
most of them orphans or from very big families of p9or 
parents, come from any and every part of England. ‘They 
form the raw material of what has for years seemed to me 
nearest to Imperial manufacture. They illustrate the best 
sort of way of transferring people from an over-crowded part 
of the Empire to an over-empty part. The place was founded 
by a saint whom the Empire should canonize-—at any rate in 
spirit ; and like many idealists (and indeed mystics) he found 
a practical matrix for his great idea, 

* * * * 

The children live in houses, each presided over by a matron. 
The home and school is part of a farm flourishing in a rich and 
very lovely country. Up to the age of fourteen the children 
remain schoolchildren, taught as other schoolchildren are 
taught, but always with emphasis on the rural bias. When 
this term of pupillage is over, they enjoy two more years 
within the establishment, the boys definitely training on the 
farm, which is a very good farm, and the girls, who are in 
about equal number, enjoying a course of practical domestic 
economy. At sixteen thy go out to their proper work on 
farms and in houses. ‘They are already “ subdued to that 
they work in”: they are little Australians imbued, as they 
must be, with the charm of the lines in which their life is set. 

* * * * 

It may be that this Western Australian experimenting—or 
rather demonstration—will soon be repeated in other parts of 
the Empire, beginning with Canada. Those who have followed 
the individual career of the boys and girls who have gone out 
to the Fairbridge farm know that their after-success in life 
is great beyond all expectation. They are twice blessed : for 
they get good and give it. The form of their infiltration into 
the life of the new country is approved even by those who 
hold the narrowest view and would wish a handful of people 
to seize the manger, to possess exclusively a country as big 
as France and Germany and half a dozen Englands. The new 
country, as some realist said, ‘“‘ gets its babies cheap, for the 
first seven to ten years have been paid for elsewhere” ; and 
the old country gives a fine chance to those who had little. A 
Fairbridge farm in Canada would have eager and general 
support. 


* % % % 


Personally, my most vivid memory of a year’s tour of the 
I-mpire (undertaken chiefly to investigate problems of Empire 
migration) is of a particular farm in Western Australia. It 
was owned and farmed by Mr. and Mrs. Pickles of Lancashire 
and their three sons. They made a good living out of rather 
less than forty acres of fruit-—chiefly peaches, nectarines and 
apples—and they possessed a hinterland—-I think of about 2,000 
acres—of trees and bush. In spare minutes they ‘ ring- 
barked ” the trees as the cheapest way to destroy them; and 
as the light was Iet in, the grass grew and there was food for 
more and more cattle. Behind the intensive money-making 
plot stretched the imagination of this spacious promise. 

* % « * 

As our ear was starting I asked Mrs. Pickles whether she 
would like to go back to England. Her answer was loud and 
emphatic: ‘“ Bother England!” We heard it at some 
distance as we rounded the corner. How could she but con- 
trast her urban life in a dense north-country town with this 
farm and its promise. She was earning wealth for herself and 
the Empire. There was no lack of affection for her native 
home in the exclamation. The new life was infinitely the 
better. That was all. 

* * * 

Western Australia has been the seene of a number of pioneer 

experiments, due for the most part to the wise philosophy 


of Sir James Mitchell. Long ago he was good enough t, 
take me over a number of the family farms that he set afog 
on the black fine soil of the Pecl estates near Perth and elg. 
where in the cleared woods. The most eager and promising 
of all the settlers I talked with came from the Old Kent Road: 
and it was not unusual, thougha surprising experience, that the 
townsman did better than the countryman. 
himself more quickly to new conditions and was a mu 


better marketer of his stuff, if not so good a producer of jt, | 


But attractive as these holdings were, each adding to the 
inherent wealth of the country (for the land in each cay 
was specially drained or cleared) they are more expensive 
and not so effective in their social or perhaps economic influeng 
as the training of children in the ways of the farm to the 


end of their natural infiltration into the rural life of the / 


country, 
* * * * 


It is perhaps not a compliment to our geographic seng 
that the superabundant wealth of Western Australia has not 
touched the imagination of our people more nearly, Up 
in the north are great empty harbours, where a fleet could 
hide and be scarcely noticed. 
rich ironstone alongside still waters of the depth of the 
biggest ship. There are wide pastoral areas that, in Lon 
Dufferin’s phrase, “* confound the arithmetic of the explorer,” 
Last and certainly not least, there is that glorious south-west 
corner where Mr. and Mrs. Pickles grow fruit and ring-bark 
trees. It has rivers and inlets, full of fish, and a very good rain. 


fall. The forests are of a fantastic magnificence. How vividly e 
I remember going into a Karri forest and seeing through the [7 
clean trunks a team of twenty-four oxen waiting to drag off | 


bits of a great tree that was about to fall. The athletic 


Australians—if the adjective is not supererogatory—teed : 


up on platforms cutting across the trunk with the longest 
cross-cut I ever saw. We all guessed—and were all below 
the mark—how high it was up to the first twig that broke 
the smooth pillar. When she crashed the measures proved 
it to be 135 feet with perhaps sixty more of leafy and inter 
rupted trunk and boughs. There is no more glorious bit of 
homelike land in all the world than the piece between the 
snug harbour of Albany and Perth. Among minor glories 
it is a paradise of wild flowers, and alongside it the wheat 
area expands steadily. This half-continent of Westem 
Australia contains less than half the population of Glasgow, 
What ample elbow room will those two score of English tots 
discover when they reach Fairbridge, a place so situated that 
it is in touch with the flowery south yet north enough to feel 
the wonder of the vast pastoral plains. The elbow room 
would not be perceptibly contracted if 2,000,000 were estab- 


lished there. 
* * * * 


A SELF-SACRIFICING SWALLOW. 


According to a trite myth, candidates for a fellowship at / 
All Souls, Oxford, were given a cherry pie and judged by | 


their degree of gentility in dealing with the stones. One year 
the winner, so it was alleged, was such a gentleman that he 
swallowed the stones rather than eject them in an unrefined 
manner. What a lady then must be the swallow whose 
ways I have recently been watching at close quarters and for 
long periods in a cottage porch. She keeps the nest most 
scrupulously clean, but swallows all the offal; and makes 
no fuss about it! The male bird works hard: is a good 


caterer and an obedient worker ; but he has not yet been seen 4 


to rise to this height of altruism. It has been—at least in 
my experience—a great year for swallows, in spite of the 
losses we heard much of on the Austro-Italian frontier last 
autumn. Our swallows, as we have now as good as proved, 
pursue a more westerly line of migration and the only high 
and dangerous barrier that they meet is the Pyrenean range; 
and a good many of them probably outflank even this on 
the western side. The race ought to flourish peculiarly. 
I know no bird which so constantly rears three broods ; and 
in the village of which I write one pair has twice in con- 
secutive years reared four broods, 
W. Beacn Tuomas. 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested io keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


The mos! 


suitable length is that of one of our ** News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. Srecraror.| 


THE OXFORD GROUP MOVEMENT 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Mr. Barry’s article on the Oxford Group Movement 
interested me very much, but certain statements he made 
led me to wonder how much first-hand knowledge he has of 
the work. Three years ago I met them. At that time 
I was in the mines, and taking an active part in the revolu- 
tionary movement. Up till then religion had made very 
little impression upon me and the Christians I had met left 
me cold. Inthe Group I found a body of people with sufficient 
daring and courage to challenge the most ardent revolutionary. 
They had a simple faith in the power of Jesus Christ to redeem 
human life, and that faith was based on personal experience. 

What impressed me most was the fact that this group of 
people had a quality of life to share, and not a point of view 
to express. Frankly I was not interested in their opinions 
but I was interested in the life they lived. Speaking as a 
miner and one who knows the value of every shilling, I think 
Mr. Barry is making a rather wild statement with very little 
evidence to prove it, when he talks about * spending lavishly.” 
I have never met a body of people who check more carefully 
every item of expenditure and who share more willingly 
with each other to the last penny. This I say from experience, 
having now been at the heart of the movement for eighteen 
months and having worked with them in six countries. 

Just what do we mean by lavish expenditure ? During 
1926 I took an active part in the General Strike and the 
struggle in the mining industry. A moderate estimate of 
the cost to this country in wages and in suffering must be in 
the region of £200,000,000. At that time people gave willingly 
of their services and money, and to what end? The question 
to-day is---how much are we willing to spend to see Christ 
reign supreme in industry, business and politics, This is 
only possible when the lives of the men and women who 
control these different spheres of the body politic are changed. 
That is the message of the Group, and it is to that end that 
young men and women throughout the world are giving 
themselves and everything they possess. 

The use of the word American is a sign of clouded vision 
and parochial outlook. If we cannot appreciate a true 
Christian, one who has outlived national barriers, we attempt 
to label him, That does not explain a movement, no more 
does it give any evidence that would be acceptable in a court 
of law as to the origin of the life manifest in it. The language 
is immaterial. Two principles are fundamental in the Fellow- 
ship. They are, a maximum experience of Jesus Christ in 
the individual life and the willingness to pass that experience 
on to other people. Or, more simply, that I have proved the 
power of Jesus Christ to meet sin and temptation in every 
area of my life, and that I have faced and answered the 
elementary challenge of the Christian Church that I must 
bear fruit. Is God using me to redeem and change the 
lives of other people so that they in turn become effective 
instruments in his hands? 

This leads me to the last point. Mr. Barry writes about 
‘the religious reserve of the Englishman. The same point 
arises, not only in England, but in every country in the 
world, ‘* Oh yes, that may be good enough for the Englishmen 
but we Scotsmen are reserved.” This life is not lived with 
feelings as the foundation but the will of God. When I allow 
my feelings to stand between me and God’s will then it is sin. 
Here again the Group hold me to the highest when they say 
clearly that anything separating me from God or separating 
me from meeting another person’s need is sin. In warfare 
it is not a question of feelings but emergency. My country 
needs me whether I feel like it or not, and so it is in the Christian 
warfare. Silent witnesses at the best are betraying the trust 
Christ has given them. 

Mr. Barry’s fundamental mistake is in saying that religion 
is not the whole of life. Is not our experience our religion ? 
The Groups have rediscovered that elementary truth that the 
message of Jesus Christ covers every area in human experience. 
—I am, Sir, &c., James H. N. Warr. 

Paul Place, Cowdenbeath, Fife. 


** Disarmament : 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—It is curious how many religious leaders praise the 
Group Movement with faint damns and damn it with faint 
praise ! Meanwhile the Movement sweeps the country and the 
reason is—that Reality is made the one and only test, which 
leaps over all religious differences to a full-hearted fellowship. 
At the same time our churches maintain their non-realities 
and ecclesiastical extravagances, which, with reverence, God 
Himself cannot afford; and so refuse to acknowledge the 
ancient creed that all are one who confess that ‘* Jesus is Lord,” 
and its inevitable corollary.—I am, Sir, &c., 
WaLTeR HUCKETT. 
Cuckfield, Sussex, 


DISARMAMENT: SIX MONTHS’ HARVEST 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


Sir,—May one who has tried to further the cause of disarma- 
ment on all possible occasions thank you for your article 
Six Months’ Harvest,” in your issue of 
July 30th? 

Many of us are feeling quite unable to vamp up the pious 
gratitude expected of us by our statesmen, for what, with 
you, we regard the exceedingly exiguous resolution which 
represents the result of six months’ labour at Geneva. Are 
we expected to say ‘ For what we have received may the 
Lord make us truly thankful’? Or ‘“ For what we 
are about to, or hope to receive, or may conceivably receive,” 
when the Conference reassembles ? No sensible person can 
accept the interim results or face the future of the Geneva 
Conference without grave anxiety. Is it not about time 
that our statesmen displayed some constructive leadership 
instead of giving lip service to the Hoover plan, and then 
refusing all its essential features? We are asked to be 
content with the phrase “ To be continued in our next —— 
But what will be continued? Vacillation and acceptance of 
far less than the second best? You are quite right when 
you say the Government completely misjudges the spirit 
of the country. At any rate, they are far behind all intelligent 
public opinion.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. C. Robins, Vicar of Barking. 

The Vicarage, Barking, Essex. 
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IMPLEMENTS OF WAR 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 


Sir,—Among the resolutions before the Disarmament Confer- 
ence is one dealing with ** the regulations to be applied to the 
trade in, and manufacture of, arms and implements of war.” 
The fundamental importance of this subject is conclusively 
proved by two pamphlets, 7'rajfic in Arms, art’ The Secret 
International, which have recently appeared. 

In 1921 the following indictment of armament firms was 
made by a League Commission: That they have: 1. Been 
active in fomenting war scares and in persuading their own 
countries to adopt warlike policies and to increase their 
armaments. 2. Attempted to bribe government. officials, 
both at home and abroad. 3. Disseminated false reports 
concerning the military and naval programmes of various 
countries in order to stimulate armament expenditure. 4. 
Sought to influence public opinion through the control of 
newspapers in their own and foreign countries. 5. Organized 
international armament rings through which the armaments 
race has been accentuated by playing off one country against 
another. 6. Organized international armaments trusts which 
have increased the price of armaments to governments. 

The Secret International is a searching examination of all 
these charges, and it is able to say, truthfully : 


‘“‘ Without access to any private information we have been able 
to show that armaments firms have been at one time or another 
open to each of the charges made against them by the League of 
Nations Commission. . . . We have given specific instances 
of each of these activities. The scandals are instances which have 
happened to come to light.” 
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The whole problem of the private manufacture of armaments 
bristles with difficulties : 

“Any far-reaching proposals for disarmament will necessarily 
meet with opposition from those financially interested in the 
upkeep of arms. We have seen that there are three such classes 
of people. First, the employees of armament firms. . As 
to the argument that disarmament means unemployment, it has 
been calculated that if warships over 10,000 tons were abolished 
and if this meant paying 25,000 naval officers and men out of 
jobs and if these men were paid on pension (ALL of them regardless 
of employment) at the average rate of £1 A DAY FOR LIFE, 
this would work out MUCH cheaper than maintaining and replacing 
the ships. Secondly, the shareholders, most of whom are both 
innocent and ignorant of the nature of the armament business. 
Many of them would be horrified to be told they formed an 
armament class. Neither of these would offer any opposition to 
disarmament if they understood the issue at stake.” 

The issue at stake is briefly the elimination of one of the 
causes of war, and for that reason these two pamphlets deserve 
to be studied by everyone who can read in Britain.—I am, 
Sir, &e., T. Sourn Mack. 

Haddiscoe Manor, nr. Norwich. 


SPACE IN THE BODLEIAN 
{To the Editor of the SpecrTaTor.| 

S1r,—O quantum est subitis casibus ingenium! Martial’s witty 
line recurred to me, when my eye fell on the above heading to 
a letter, in The Times of July 27th, from my old friend the 
Curator of the Bodleian Library : who has quite unintentionally 
presented to us all a beautiful instantia crucis. He knows 
only too well, as his readers do also, exactly what he means 
by space. He wants room. Here, then, is a glorious oppor- 
tunity for the partizans of relativity. We can picture a 
deputation, composed, say, of Professor Albert Einstein, 
Sir James Jeans, Mr. Bertrand Russell, and Sir Arthur 
Eddington, waiting upon the Curator, and casting light into 
his darkness. Professor Einstein will observe, ‘‘ We entirely 
spurn the vague word ‘ space,’ of which, we must honestly 
acknowledge, we cannot form the slightest conception, and 
we replace it by ‘ motion relative to a practically rigid body 
of reference.” Sir James Jeans will point out the (most 
convenient) property that space has of expanding. 
Mr. Bertrand Russell will add, that ‘‘ when people said that 
space had three dimensions, they meant just this, that three 
quantities were necessary in order to specify the position of 
a point in space.” And Sir Arthur Eddington will explain 
that a book laid in one direction will be only half as long, 
laid in another. At this the Curator will rise and bow, 
remarking, in that quiet voice of his, that he has unfortunately 
to remind the deputation that the time of a harassed Curator 
is as important, in another way, as his space, and must ask 
them, kindly, to close the door behind them as they go out. 
Once outside, the deputation will probably decide among 
themselves that space in the Bodleian is a distinct and 
different thing from any of those new and peculiar spaces 
familiar to mathematical thinkers of the first order : something 
archaic, Euclidean. Why, it does not expand, it does not 
curve, it is not even ‘ motion relative to a rigid body of 
reference.” Something behind the times ! 

Judex damnatur, cum nocens absolvitur. Was there really 
not one man in Christ Church sufficiently at home in philosophy 
and logic to discern the truth, glaring as it is, that the whole 
of the relativity rubbish is founded on the crazy delusions of 
half-witted Germans, such as Riemann, whose speculations 
are out of touch with reality ? Grant one absurdity, said 
Aristotle, and the rest follow. Einstein is one of the rest. 
And we think time will show that, in idolizing Einstein, the 
authorities of that fine old institution, ‘“‘ the House,’? were—- 
shall we euphemistically say—premature ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. W. Barn. 


HOMECROFTING 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—-I am often asked whether the Homecroft housing scheme, 
started with the Spectator’s aid in 1926, is contributing in any 
way to the better understanding of the problem of national 
employment. I am fully convinced that it is. 

The course of events which led to this experiment is fresh in 
the memory of many readers. The Spectator aroused a certain 
amount of public interest in the contentions of a small booklet, 
written in 1924 and advocating a modification of the American 
plan called Homecrofting, as a way of escape from some of the 


—__ 
—, 


worst effects of compulsory idleness. As a result an Assoc, 


ation was formed, land acquired and ten experimental work. 


men’s dwellings erected upon it. In accordance with the 
Homecroft principle, each family was given a garden y 
generous size, specially laid out to encourage them to groy 
food in their spare time as an addition to their money incon. 

The Homecrofters were not to be market gardeners. Thi, 
objective was only food to eat. The controlling principle ¢ 
the whole scheme was production for consumption by the Dm. 
ducers themselves. To the late Editor of the Spectator the 
characteristic feature of this family was that, though a pro. 
ducing group, they were unconcerned about prices, Yr 
Strachey’s words to the Homecrofter gave us the slogan, 
** Sustenance and not sales.” 

I cannot better explain the essential point than by quoting 
a remark with which one of our own crofters surprised me the 
other day, when he found me viewing his garden. “ Ye” 


he said, ‘*‘ I have all that land ; I can grow all that food which | 
you see ; and if I could only grow the other things too, I should 


all right.” My reply was instant: ‘ That is precisely what 
some two million British subjects will shortly have to do, 
And why not?” I said. ‘“ All that hinders you from 
producing clothes and boots and socks and furniture and 
repairs, as well as food, is the smallness of your household, 


aes 


If there were more than five people in it, if you were the head | 


of a family of fifty, you could be self-providing in a very lange 
part of the general necessaries of life.’’ 

The idea of the extended family group is the core of ow 
final finding. It promises an answer to the hardest of alj 
questions ; the question, what the men are to do who ar 
now shut out from employment, if they can never earn wages 


again. They have a resource. They can get into familie 
and homecroft; extended, “ artificial’’ families which 


produce not food only but other things as well. 


ee 


There is one difficulty which looks formidable ; and that [7 


is to induce all the members of the artificial group to work | 


loyally together for nothing. But does one not begin to 
discern, even from the daily newspapers, that this spirit is 
developing ? From every quarter of the country comes the 
rumour, now, of ‘ voluntary work by the unemployed.” 
We can endorse and utilize this spirit and make it permanent 
if each ‘* family ” will only consent to use, what in a natural 
family is not necessary, a simple system of tokens for effecting 
exchanges of service within the family ; a system which the 
Association have elaborated, and are prepared to assist in 
applying. It is perfectly easy in principle. This enlarged 
family of fifty or five hundred merely require to have an electel 
head to whom each member may come who wants food or 
services or repairs for himself or his dependants. To secure 
that every one works for what he receives, it is only necessary 
to price the goods and services in paper tokens of convenient 
value, say a farthing each, printed in various convenient 
denominations ; and to buy and sell all goods and services 
through the head, at ordinary rates. Without this machinery, 
it is true, the self-supporting unit would collapse. Still 
it is not the token machinery, however essential that may be, 
which saves the group family ; but their actual homecrofting 
labour. This it is which opens the path to a remedy for 


unemployment, by enabling men to survive the surrounding | 


competition in an entirely new way ; not by being successful 
in it, but by being independent of it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cardiff. J. W. Scort. 


CONFESSIONS OF A BIRD PHOTOGRAPHER 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

Sir,—The correspondence referred to as prompting Major 
Buxton’s Confessions of a Bird Photographer, in your issue of 
July 23rd, was initiated by me in The Times. Major Buxton 
claims that at least “‘ no bird photographer can be accused of 
doing harm purposely,’ but it was rather the fruits of bird 
photography than the intentions of photographers that were 
called in question in the correspondence, and he does not 
suggest that the excellence of the paving stones in the pathway 
to Hell has altered the character of the place to which they lead. 

He further claims that the number of his successes “ fat 
exceeds the disasters.”” Indeed, let us hope that even the 
most destructive of photographers can say at least as much. 
The question is rather whether in the case of so extremely rare 
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ird as a Marsh Harrier we can afford to sacrifice 
‘on one nest to photography if that nest represents twenty 
an or thirty per cent., or forty per cent. of the total 
ber of nests in England.—I am, Sir, &c., 
WILLIAM Percy. 
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Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


THE ORIGIN OF LAWN TENNIS 
[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR. | 
Sirn,—In your issue of July 28rd, Sir W. Beach ‘Thomas, 
in writing of the early days of lawn tennis, mentions that 
some persons believe (although he does not) that Badminton 
was the origin of that game. I therefore think you may 
eare to have the following facts. ‘‘ Sphairistike” (as the 
game in its infancy was called) was the invention of Major 
Hallor Kingfield (whom I knew well), but this classic 
appellation being very ill-adapted to a game of any kind, 
after some discussion the novel pastime was re-named lawn 
tennis—Major Kingfield always firmly believed in its success. 
—I am, Sir, Xce., 
Bucnan. 
Fontainebleau. 


SCHOOLBOY ETHICS 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—The Headmaster of Lancing’s indictment of the modern 
schoolboy, based, I suppose, upon long experience, is not 
encouraging to parents who, in the face of financial difficulty, 
hope to send their sons to a public school. Perhaps, therefore, 
you will allow me to point to one indisputable fact which, I 
think, suggests that Mr. Blakiston’s opinion, that the average 
schoolboy to-day compares very unfavourably with his prede- 
cessor of thirty years ago, should not be accepted without 
hesitation. 

In the cloisters of Lancing chapel the names of more than 
150 “old boys” are graven upon the walls, as the names of 
those whom all ought to hold in honour : yet to all appearance, 
those “old boys’ were just ordinary lads, much like their 
successors at the present day. But in 1914 they were suddenly 
confronted with stern reality, and at once they “* became men, 
putting away childish things ” ; and indeed often discharged 
the full duty of manhood before they reached man’s estate. 


6 


Schoolboy ethics are not the highest imaginable, quoniam 
dociles imitandis Turpibus et pravis omnes sumus, but on the 
whole, I believe that they improve. The degeneracy of the 
young is often denounced by preachers and others, but it 
should never be forgotten that Youth was magnificently 
vindicated in the course of the great War.—I am, Sir, &c., 

WALTER CRICK. 

Eastbourne. 


HENRY JAMES AND THE THEATRE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—In Mr. E. F. Benson’s review of Miss Elizabeth Robins’ 
book Theatre and Friendship he misinforms your readers 
when he writes that Henry James ‘“‘ only wrote one more 
play” beside Guy Domville, ‘‘ which, though acted in the 
provinces, never came to London.” The play was called 
The High Bid and was produced in London on February 18th, 
1809.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tan Forsres-ROBERTSON. 
Lower Bourne, Farnham, Surrey. 


THE WOODPECKER’S NOTE 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 


Sirn,—I am no ornithologist, but I have great opportunities 
for watching the pied woodpeckers (Spectator, July 16th), as 
they have practically lived in an oak tree eighteen feet from 
the window for some years now. Surely the “song” (! ?) is 
but a mating one, and has nothing to do with the young birds 
in the nest. As far as my experience goes, it is the hen bird 
that vibrates her beak on the face of dead wood, it is always the 
same piece of wood she flies to, and you can watch, not only 
the vibration on this, but the mate will always respond by 
flying up from some distant part. It is quite a different thing 
when the bird is piercing wood—what I am referring to is 


simply the call, and I have never heard anything but the adult 
hen do it. 

The birds bring their babies every year, those for this year 
having appeared two or three weeks ago, so I have every 
opportunity of hearing them at all ages.—I am, Sir, &c., 

(Mrs.) Jessie G. BOAKE. 

Highstanding, Loughton, Essex. 


MR. J. M. FALKNER 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 


Sir,—The death of John Meade Falkner, which occurred on 
July 22nd, claims special notice in the Spectator, for that 
journal was a favourite of his, and published many of his 
verses. Memoirs in the Press have described a career which 
was an unusual combination of business activities with 
literary and antiquarian interests. As secretary, and after- 
wards chairman of Armstrong, Whitworth and Company, 
in the critical days of 1915 he took part in the expansion 
of the firm’s foreign connexion, and had travelled much on 
the Continent in its service. Yet with all this varied and 
absorbing experience he managed to find time for writing 
and research, for the study of those subjects which always 
delighted him, the classics, music, old books, manuscripts, 
missals, old churches, architecture, and other lines which 
lie far apart from commercial routine. 

His output as an author was varied, but smaller than his 
admirers would have liked. A devoted son of Oxford, he 
used to spend his holidays forty years ago in bicycling about 
Oxfordshire, and his first literary effort was a guide-book of 
that county for Messrs. John Murray. He took great pains 
in collecting information for this guide, and he followed it 
up with a short History of Oxfordshire. In 1896 he brought 
out The Lost Stradivarius, the first of his three novels. Then 
came Moonflcet, a capital tale of smuggling, and a year or two 
later The Nebuly Coat, his longest and most elaborate novel. 
Though these books are no doubt out of date and fashion, 
there remain about them qualities which distinguish them 
from the fiction of the moment. They remind you in one way 
of Hardy, whom Falkner admired and took for his model. 
The strength of the story lies less in the development of plot 
or character than in the presentation of special stenes, which 
capture the imagination with their dramatic and descriptive 
power. Falkner was a born story-teller, and when he related 
incidents or small adventures that had occurred to him, he 
could make very slight subject-matter exciting or amusing. 
Some chapters of a new book were actually written, but the 
manuscript was lost or stolen, and in a manner characteristic 
of him he never re-wrote it. Nor did he attempt another 
novel, but some considerable time afterwards he published 
a short book on Bath, a city which attracted him by its 
eighteenth-century associations. Long ago Falkner wrote 
admirable verses, and those who search old files of the Spectator 
will find, as has been said, some of his best short poems there. 
He liked to introduce Latin lines, or biblical phrases, which 
he adapted in an effective way to suit his metres. 

His devotion to antiquarian study of all kinds, from the 
days when he measured Oxford churches or read Charters 
with Canon Greenwell to his later researches among mediaeval 
manuscripts in the Durham or Vatican libraries was con- 
tinuous. He enjoyed acquiring knowledge with something 
of the schoolman’s distaste for making it common, and he 
must have filled many volumes with private notes. But, 
though he published little, he talked with enthusiasm, and 
was always ready with opinions not only on his own subjects 
but on many others. His conversation had the charm of the 
unexpected, for you were never sure what his opinion would 
be on any question, or indeed if it would be the same one 
day as it was the next. All you knew was that it would be 
expressed in picturesque language and with vigour. To 
modern affairs he often affected indifference, but this attitude 
never restricted his sympathies, or the genuine kindness of 
his heart. A tall man, who in youth had outgrown his 
strength, he was never of robust health, and for the last few 
years had shown signs of failing powers. His many friends 
remember him best in his prime, when he was a companion 
whom it was a privilege to have met and known.—I am, Sir, 
&e., A. Ce 
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Old and New Russia 


The Dissolution of an Empire. By Mericl Buchanan. (John 
Murray. 15s.) 

Red Russia. By Theodor Seibert, translated by Eden and Cedar 
Paul. (Allen and Unwin. 15s.) 

Soviet Russia and the World. By Maurice Dobb. (Sidgwick 
and Jackson. 3s. 6d.) 

New Russia. By A. de Monzie. (Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 


Tue reader of books on Russia (whose name must be legion, if 
we may judge from the generosity with which publishers cater 
for his tastes) will surely find something to his fancy in the 
present bunch. First, a volume of reminiscences by the 
daughter of the last British Ambassador to Tsarist Russia ; 
then two studies, one enthusiastic, the other as emphatically 
hostile, of the present régime; and finally a handbook which 
its author describes as a contribution to an ‘“ up-to-date 
Baedeker of European revolutions,” impartial and well- 
balanced, though unfortunately lacking in the meticulous 
accuracy proper to Herr Baedeker’s publications. 

A book whose leitmotif is sentimental regret for the past 
easily turns to bitterness ; and there are many bitter reflexions 
in The Dissolution of an Empire. The fall of the Romanov 
dynasty was a tragedy in virtue of the enormity of the collapse 
and the number of human lives involved in it. But Miss 
Buchanan’s story reads more like a grim comedy of errors—the 
Milner mission reporting at the beginning of 1917 that the 
morale of the Russian army had never been higher; Albert 
Thomas greeting the overthrow of the dynasty in March of the 
same year as “la plus radicuse, la plus riante, la moins sang- 
lante des revolutions’’; Mr. Lloyd George, reluctant for 
political reasons to admit the dethroned Tsar to England, 
advising the King in April that “ the danger to the Imperial 
family was grossly exaggerated ” ; the extraordinary prevari- 
cations of our subsequent policy towards Denikin, Kolchak 
and the other ‘“* White’ adventurers, whom in the not 
unnatural judgement of most Russians we “ supported so long 
as they looked like being successful and then dropped them.’ 
Miss Buchanan writes with obvious feeling ; but considering 
the stirring events in which she was an observer, sometimes 
almost a participant, there is disappointingly little in her book 
which we have not previously read elsewhere. 

The authors of Red Russia and Soviet Russia and the World 
have one point in common. They have no regrets for the 
ancien régime ; and though they differ widely about present 
and future, neither envisages as desirable or remotely possible 
any shadow of return to the past. But here-—save that they 
are both first-rate writers—the resemblance ceases. Herr 
Seibert has lived in Soviet Russia as a journalist for four years 
and knows well both the country and its language. Professor 
Dobb is a trained economist, but his actual experience of con- 
temporary Russia is limited to a few visits and remains super- 
ficial. Herr Seibert’s book is the more ambitious and, so long 
as he sticks to the narrative of things seen, it is of the highest 
value. His description of the famous Shachty trial, or of a 
session of the Tsik (the Red Parliament), or of a more everyday 
affair such as the meeting of a House Committee, makes the 
reader feel that he has himself assisted at these events and 
obtained a real insight into the minds of those present. For 
these things alone this book well repays study. 


Speculations 


Cancer: Is It Preventable? By W. Brown Thomson, M.D. 
(Chatto and Windus. 10s. 6d.) 
Cancer: Civilisation : Degeneration. 

Lewis. 15s.) 


3y John Cope. (H. K. 


THE conspicuous facts that, of all persons over the age of 
forty, one in six dies of cancer, and that the cancer death- 
rate per million living has, in this country, increased even 
in the last ten years from 1,187 to 1,454, are sufficient to 
give all of us a lively interest in the questions which the 
titles of these volumes formulate. A less helpful and more 
irritating book on its subject than Dr. Thomson’s would be 
hard to find. It is a persistent appeal for the application of 
non-existent knowledge to problems as yet scarcely definable. 
It is idle to reiterate the demand that ‘* the public should 
be told how to avoid cancer”; or to urge that such propa- 
ganda would be ‘‘ a boon to many in the middle period of 
lite”? ; and even more so “ before the cancer age is reached,” 
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But Herr Seibert has, unfortunately, an uncritica] py; 
which easily falls a victim to prejudice. He relates, {y 
example, three cases of trials of Russians for complicity yig, 
foreigners in espionage and “ sabotage.” In two cases th 
foreigners concerned were Germans, and Herr Scie, 
unhesitatingly dismisses the whole affair as a trumped. 
charge. In the third, the foreigners were Englishmen. 
members of the British Mission; and here Herr Seibert ha; 
no difficulty in believing in the guilt of the accused. Yet thy 
evidence in all three cases was precisely the same : confession; 
extorted from the defendants by methods known to the Ogpu. 
Equally crude instances of prejudice occur again and again jy 
his denunciations of the Bolsheviks. He insists repeatedly on 
the “ pharisaical” quality of official Soviet pronouncements, , 
if he supposed that the public utterances of the spokesmen of 
the capitalist Governments were always models of candoy 
and sincerity. He makes the shattering discovery (wit) 
exclamation marks) that, if the trade barriers which shut of 
Soviet Russia from the world were suddenly thrown dow, 
“the markets would be flooded with foreign goods,” ‘* Russian 
factories would have to close down,” and there would be “; 
complete collapse of national production ” ; and it does not 
appear to occur to him that this state of affairs, far fron 
being specially damning to the Bolsheviks, exists in every 
country on the continent of Europe, with the partial exception 
of Germany. 

Professor Dobb, on the other hand, goes to the root of th 





























economic situation and disposes at once of the curren 7 





nonsense about ‘* Russian dumping.” 








** Russia is not an exporter of capital and is not likely to becom 
one. . . . Hence’she has no economic reason for an export surplus, 
She is hardly likely to amuse herself giving goods away in onde 
to annoy the rest of the world. The sole intention of her export 
is to acquire imports ; and she is likely to continue to be as much | 
a market for the products of other countries as an invader of their 
markets. 3 












































As regards Russia’s economic development, Professor Dob 
is conclusive. The weakness of his book, which will lead 
many readers to treat him as hopelessly biassed, is that, 























instead of frankly admitting the darker sides of the Soviet 








régime described by Herr Seibert, he either ignores them or 
tries to defend them by transparent sophistries. 

The author of New Russia apologizes in his preface for th 
** imperfections * of a book “ hastily issued.’ The critic cai 
only add that such an apology, though amply justified, 
neither explains nor excuses. A handbook giving a clea 
account of the rise and present constitution of the Soviet 
régime might have been an extremely useful production; 
and it would have been a pleasure to praise a work by M. ét 










































































Monzie, who has been distinguished in French polities by 47 











sane attitude to the Russian problem. But except for the 
general plan, which is excellent, it is difficult to believe that 
M. de Monzie has devoted much personal attention to the 
present volume. 
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conference,” or for a dozen other ‘* howlers ° 
glaring. 


on Cancer 


unless we have more convincing information than _ this 
volume conveys. When we ask Dr. Thomson to tell us how 
cancer may be avoided, and how we are to prevent “ the 
transformation of some normal colony of cells to a type 
which is going to defy all the laws of physiological cell life,” 
he has nothing much to tell us but that .we should avoid 
constipation. The book is loaded with such irrelevant and 
obvious banalities as that ‘“‘ men who like their 11.30 glass 
of beer or port, and who have a heavy lunch with a liberal 
allowance of alcohol, find that it damps their enthusiasm fot 
work in the afternoon ”--which, unfortunately, throws little 
light on the problem of cancer prevention. Whilst Dr. 
Thomson iells us again and again that “cancer can be 
prevented and should be prevented,” he admits that ~ the 
causative phenomena are now obscure”; and he calls upoi 
the ‘‘ physician, the bio-chemist, and the bacteriologist, in 
conjunction with the radiation-therapist and the surgeon 















It can scarcely be he who is responsible for 7 
calling the famous Genoa conference of 1922 the ‘ Geneva 7 
searcely less § 
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to “ pool their skill and experience ” in the hope of dis- 
covering those phenomena. Throughout the book assumption 
js made to do service for evidence, whilst presumptions 
and plausibilities seem to be as convincing to the author 


as facts. 

It is unfortunate that the author of Cancer : Civilisation : 
Degeneration has chosen to write under a nom de plume ; 
for, though his speculations are interesting and potentially 
valuable as provocants, our readiness to accept as facts 
many of the statements which he expresses with assurance 
must depend in large measure on our confidence in the oppor- 
tunities and experience of their sponsor. Mr. ‘* John Cope,” 
who is obviously a practitioner of surgery with a turn for 
sociology, is unwise to decorate his volume with rather silly 
illustrations of his prejudices in the latter science; but the 
Though we 
may not share Mr. Cope’s whole-hearted despair of the possi- 
bilities of laboratory research along the lines hitherto followed, 
we can but realize the potential value of any coherent specula- 
tion on the biological significance and physiological status of 
that sinister breach in structural and functional harmony which 
we call cancer. Bold generalizations, even when not built 
on a foundation of uniform accuracy in detail, have often 
proved of the highest value in the development of biologic 
seience. Cancer research, in recent years, has tended—in 
spite of the ability and devotion of many of those engaged 
in it—to confine itself within a narrow and, so far, a not 
very fertile field ; and anyone who can induce these labourers 
to cast their eyes over the fences, and to bring fresh land under 
their industrious plough, is rendering a great service to 
knowledge and to humanity. 


The author, as the title of his book suggests, attributes 
cancer to a degeneration—a premature senility—of some or 
other of our bodily parts, consequent on a disuse made 
possible by the misapplied amenities of our civilization. 
Perhaps the best way to give a just idea of the case argued 
by Mr. Cope, with not a little literary ability and logical 
sense, is to summarize, even though in an incomplete way, 
the fundamental sequence which he posits. The reader will 
possibly be familiar with the elementary fact that a cancerous 
tumour is a conglomerate of homogeneous cells, resulting 
from the rapid and uncontrolled proliferation of certain 
once-normal cells of the body, which, having lost their 
faculty of harmonious adaptability, have ceased to be in 
biologic unity with the human organism on which they 
henceforth become parasitic. Both the human ovum and 
the simple protozoon have much in common with the actively 
multiplying cell of cancer. Exposed to certain stimuli, both 
protozoon and ovum, like the cancer cell, divide and multiply ; 
nor is there such a wide gap as is commonly supposed between 
the stimuli that excite the primitive protozoon to repro- 
ductive multiplication, and those which similarly provoke 
the ovum—at any rate among the humbler vertebrates. 
Unlike the stimulated ovum, however, the stimulated pre- 
cancer cell, instead of yielding daughter cells of progressive 
differentiation, produces but facsimiles of itself, much as 
does the protozoon. The author assumes that the ovum is, 
as it were, a youthful structure, with all the world before it ; 
whereas the pre-cancer cell is a decadent or senile entity, 
in a state of second childhood, with no faculty for upward 
evolution. When stimulated, it exercises without control or 
restraint the only activity left to it—the activity which it 
shares with the basal units of animal creation—that of 
facsimile reproduction. This premature senility Mr. Cope 
believes to be the result of disuse. ‘* Cancer of the digestive 
tract,” he says, “is most common among the nations 
which take most care of their teeth, stomach and intestines.” 
“Women who are unmarried and those who do not suckle 
their children, or suckle them only for a short time, show 
an enhanced liability to cancer of the breast.” And so on 
with all those parts of the body peculiarly subject to can- 
cerous invasion. Reliable statistics would have been helpful 
here ; for these premises are not such as can be accepted 
on a mere ipse dixvit. Yet the contention is an interesting 
and, superficially, a plausible one. It fits in with a number 
of the undoubted facts, and it has that quality of simplicity 
and * obviousness” which has characterized many of the 
great discoveries of science. 

Harry Rosenrts. 


Ireland 


Ireland: Dupe or Heroine. By 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


the Earl of Midleton. 
Lorp MIDLETON has set out to vindicate in 168 short pages 
the work in Ireland of “two generations of Englishmen,” 
and in particular of the Unionist Administrations of 1885 
to 1905. His hero is Lord Balfour, in response to whose 
dying wish the book has been written. The centuries before 
1870 are passed over rapidly with little show either of 
extenuation or regret : 

“Throughout the eighteenth century Ireland was undoubtedly 

exposed to disabilities wholly unjustifiable to modern standards 
- but the recital of them, like the carnage of the previous 
century, leaves us cold when we think of France at the same period 
under Louis XV, Prussia under Frederick, or Russia under Paul : 
European civilization made meagre advances before the French 
Revolution, and our boasted merry England itself was a dream 
in which the fortunate few were separated from the many by an 
impenetrable haze.” 
From 1870 to 1914 a vivid contrast is drawn between the 
respective Irish policies of the Unionist and Liberal Parties. 
Without actually using the phrase, Lord Midleton glories 
eloquently in the attempt of the former to “ kill Home Rule 
by kindness,” and by 1905 he calculates that ‘it would indeed 
be difficult to imagine a sky more cloudless than the Irish 
at this period; the state of Ireland had long disappeared 
from our British newspapers.” But the weakness and the 
propensity for political bargaining of the Liberal Party had 
by 1914 thrown Southern Ireland open to “ aspirations ” 
from which she had been temporarily weaned by wise 
government and prosperity. From 1914 on to the 1921 
Treaty Lord Midleton metes out impartial chastisement to 
all except the Southern Loyalists (and perhaps, too, the 
Irish peasant, on whom he is never hard): ‘* From August, 
1914, there was almost no blunder which the British Govern- 
ment could commit which was not thrown into the scale of 
agitation.” Their vacillation made possible the 1916 Rising, 
the breakdown of the 1917-1918 Convention, and the final 
** betrayal” of the Loyalists. Other culprits are not allowed 
to escape. The origin of the 1916 rising is found in ‘‘a 
centre of German intrigue, reinforced by American gunmen ”’ ; 
that of the breakdown of the 1917-18 Convention in the 
obstinacy of Ulster and of the Roman Church acting through 
Bishop O’Donnell. Ulster again is held responsible for the 
spinning out of the 1921 negotiations, and hence for the 
extreme concessions ultimately accorded; while separate 
chapters are provided for fuller illustration of the meddling 
of America and Rome. Of Ireland since 1921 Lord Midleton 
writes in generous terms: ‘“* Since 1920 not one small nation 
has made such an advance as Ireland.” Then, seeming to 
remember himself, he concludes automatically : ‘* An impartial 
judge would surely attribute her economic improvement to 
her British connexion.” 

It was proper that one such book as this should be written 
and that Lord Midleton should write it. Outside the ranks 
of unacknowledged martyrs few men can have suffered 
more for their Irish beliefs from the time when 
after long Cabinet experience, he undertook, in 1907, the 
chairmanship of the Irish Unionist Alliance. In the 1917 negotia- 
tions he was as far in advance of the mass of his constituents 
as Redmond was of his, and at hardly less personal sacrifice ; 
in 1921 there was much cutting of old ties when he decided 
to vote for the Treaty, and made his speech calling for union 
in support of the new régime. Nor can there be dispute 
regarding his knowledge of published fact (though there are 
places where his description of publicly assumed attitude, 
e.g., Redmond’s to the 1907 Council Bill, and that of 
Sinn Fein to the 1917 Convention, suggests definite mis- 
apprehensions in his mind). Yet of the three adjectives, 
* impartial, well-balanced and sincere,” used already in an 
authoritative review, only the last is permissible. From 
beginning to end his book is special pleading, honourable 
but remorseless, in favour of a particular conception of the 
right way to govern Ireland, and it is surely far from his 
intention to represent it as anything’ different. 
There is space here for only one critical reflexion. Lord 
Midleton’s approval of the Conservative policy is based on 
its effectiveness in preventing “a small body of political 
idealists” from imposing their sentiments on the people 
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of Ireland ; and in 1905, apart from Wyndham’s indiscretion, 
the task was, in his view, three parts accomplished. But 
this is to disregard what has always been understood, and 
what the recent life of Redmond confirms, that in 1905 the 
Nationalist leaders had abated nothing of their determination 
to secure Home Rule; and if electoral results were any guide 
at all they had in the South numerically unchallengeable 
support. Lord Midleton lays the blame for the final settle- 
ment on intransigence and intrigue, whether of Liberal or 
Coalition Minister, Orange or Catholic fanatic, American or 
Irish gunman. It would be possible to agree here, without 
accepting the underlying dogmas of his book, that the old 
Irish Party was not representative of the South as a whole, 
and that what political discontent existed could have been 
bought off with economic concessions. Mentally related as 
he was to the main national tendencies, it is not surprising 
that Lord Midleton has found himself in the Free State 
“in the same rank with a villa resident at Monte Carlo.” 
An obvious moral is pointed to his successors of to-day, 
Compensating themselves for meaner opportunities by an 
earlier interest in their country, they may identify them- 
selves with causes no less heroic and not like his, foredoomed 
to failure. FRANK PAKENIIAM. 


Travellers’ History 


A Superficial Journey. By Peter Quennell. 


(Faber and 
Faber. 12s. 6d.) 


Filibusters in Barbary. By Wyndham Lewis. (Grayson. 
12s. 6d.) 

People in the South. By Alan Pryce-Jones. (Cobden-Sanderson, 
8s. 6d.) 

Three Lands on 3 Wheels. Jan and Cora Gordon. (Harrap. 
12s. 6d.) 


Ir is a most ingenuous professional trick for a reviewer to 
achieve some sort of jim-crack cohesion in his criticism by 
affecting to discern a systematic relationship between works 
whose real ground of coincidence is, merely, contemporary 
publication ; but in reporting on Mr. Quennell’s and Mr. 
Lewis’ two travel books it would be affected to disregard 
the remarkable number of their points of antithesis. Mr. 
Quennell is half a don and wholly a poet, slightly querulous 
in his contacts with vulgarity, at ease in the twilight of 
traditional aestheticism, subtle, perceptive, temperate and 
richly gifted in expression, often exalted in his choice of 
metaphor, always tactful in its prolongation. Mr. Lewis 
is half journalist and all controversialist, exuberantly vulgar, 
impelled by a horror of all the eoncomitanty of art so strong 
that it sometimes worries him into a hatred of art itself, ill 
balanced in judgement, gross in expression, with a unique 
ability to grope down into common speech and bring up 
muddy-handed, fine nuggets of diction. He has, in the 
highest degree, the Garvin-art of the headline—* What ho, 
smelling strangeness.’ Mr. Quennell visited Japan and 
China, writing of gardens and gold fish, and the intricate cloths 
made in Europe for exportation to the East. Mr. Lewis 
went to the deserts of South Morocco and his imagination 
was lit by airmen, emptiness and danger. Even in their 
physical appearance the books show a marked contrast ; 
Mr. Quennell’s is printed and bound with charming refine- 
ment, and illustrated with seventeen soft collotypes; Mr. 
Lewis’ is repulsively bound and full of misprints ; there is 
notevenamap. But both these books are, in their profoundly 
different ways, well worth possessing for the reason that 
Mr. Quennell and Mr. Lewis are as fine representatives of 
their separate schools as can be found writing in England 
to-day. 

Two quotations must suffice to illustrate the obvious good 
qualities of both. 

Mr. Quennell on the Clock Pavilion of the Forbidden City : 

‘* He—‘ the man in charge ’— inserted a key, turned it briskly, 
the dormant mechanism gave a premonitory whirr; and the 
crystalline notes of a forgotten tune, a jig or a gavotte or a snatch 
of opera, tinkled out towards the listening Chinese. . . tiny 
figures swam slowly across painted backgrounds; glass rods as 
they revolved side by side, gave the effect of a distant waterfall 
between trees , , . a@ little boy, almost life-sized, wearing a gown 
embroidered in petit point, touched the wires of a Louis Quinze 
spinet.” 

Mr. Lewis on the entry into Fez of a company of film 
people : 
** They swung (if of the Mix-class)—danced, shuffled, dashed, 


——— 


| 


sidled, stalked or tottered in, each according to his kind : noticeabj 
two by two (as if picked out into sex pairs by an official Cup; ) 
like the animals entering the Ark—for, of course, each of thee 
Stars, however impotent a one-candle-power washout (even 
according to box office canons) must, off the Screen, move in g 
triangle of bloodshot adultery—to satisfy the business end of the 
racket—in order to suggest the bombardment of an anguished 
fan-mail (if to no one else, to their fellow actors).” 





Mr. Pryce-Jones has some affinity with Mr. Quennell, He 
cannot (and presumably does not want to) escape from 
cultured authentic standards; he is more kittenish ang 
less accomplished, but he is shaping towards a ‘* man of 
letters °°—an honourable but surely antiquated rank ! 

People in the South is a book about South America written 
in the form of three longish stories. In each case the atmo. 
sphere of the seene—Chile, Brazil and Ecuador—is distinctive 
and opulent, but I liked the introductory chapter more 
than the stories because I think Mr. Pryce-Jones’ undoubted 
talents are more those of the essayist than the narrator, 
Humour, particularly of the allusive kind which appeals to 
a common standard of culture, is present in everything that 
Mr. Pryce-Jones writes; I think he did himself and his 
readers a disservice in putting his impressions into but a 
purely personal and autobiographical form. Who knows, 
perhaps it may be Mr. Pryce-Jones’ duty to rescue the art 
of Lamb from the Light-Leader degradation into which it 
has fallen? But there are too many people writing fairly 
good narrative for him to exhaust himself with the particular 
kind of work he undertook in People in the South. 

Three Lands on 3 Wheels is of quite a different class from 
the foregoing three books. There is need of a category into 
which these may be put. Heaven knows, no one thinks 
about posthumous fame in these days, but that is still the 
nearest rule-of-thumb test one can apply. Does a_ book 
aspire to permanent value ? Obviously Three Lands on 3 
Wheels does not. Nevertheless it is a cheerful, readable 
account of a trip with sidecar and motor bicycle through 
France, England and Ireland, Chatty illustrations, diversified 
narrative. It has a good deal of the ‘* keeping-the-class- 
amused” attitude, Suitable reading for Bournemouth 
promenade or for the morning-room table of a tennis-loving 
household. KvELYN WAUGH. 


Michael Drayton 


The Works of Michael Drayton. Vol. II. Tercentenary edition, 
to be completed in 5 volumes. £7 lis. 6d. the set. Edited 
by J. William Hebel. (Shakespeare Head Press, Oxford.) 

“Hr wants one true note of a poet of our times, and that is 

this, he cannot swagger it well in a tavern, nor domineer ina 

pot-house.”” Thus wrote young, contemporary Cambridge of 

Michael Drayton. It seems a curious and somewhat irrelevant 

grievance to nourish against a poet, but the words ** a poet of 

our times”? are perhaps significant. Such qualifications as 
dominance in a pot-house were important to the Elizabethan 
and even the Jacobean mind. Yet Drayton was manly 
enough, direct and objective enough, as his robust though now 
unreadable epics testify. His car was not always above 
reproach, though he was careful, too careful, to observe : 
“ That ev'ry lively Ceasure 
Shall tread a perfect Measure, 
Set on so equall feet,” 

and his load of scholarship at moments becomes intolerable, 

peppering his pages with marginal notes and references ; but 


. 7 rs ree , ° % 
of the author of Agincourt and The Virginian Voyage it can 


never be said that here was not a virile muse. 

This second volume of the tereentenary edition reproduces 
Drayton’s own collected and corrected edition of 1619, 
Drayton, like many another minor poet, is one who has both 
suffered from and benefitted by the modern short-cut of the 
anthology. Few lovers of poetry, however ardent, will be 
willing to wade through The Barons Warres or England's 
Heroicall Epistles. We should not advise them to do so. 
Even those two strange compositions, The. Owle and The 
Man in the Moone, are scarcely adapted to an impatient 
modern taste. But the Odes with other lyrick poesies may 
be read with delight, and indeed it surprises me to find that 
some of them should have escaped the attention of our avid 
anthologists. At least four if not five pieces among the Odes 
might find a worthy place: ‘To the New Yeere,” “ To his 
Rivall,” ‘“‘ The Cryer,” ‘* To his coy love,” and ‘* His defence 
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against the idle Critick,” with its most pertinent suggestions. 
But, by the usual irony of a poet’s fate, Drayton owes such 
immortality as he possesses to the one sonnet, ‘* Since there’s 
no help, come let us kiss and part.” A first-class sonnet indeed ; 
and even that has been attributed by some to Shakespeare. 

Drayton has, in fact, enjoyed the usual share of good-luck 
and ill-luck. He dedicated the whole of a fairly long life to 
poetry ; he obtained a reverberating success among his con- 
temporaries. That his name should live to-day on the merits 
of one sonnet is perhaps no more than a poet should exact. 
For the production of one perfect sonnet, sixty years is perhaps 
little room. 

Why, then, is it so difficult, with the best will in the world, 
to read through Drayton’s collected works ? Some of them 
are impossible, and would defeat the sturdiest interest ; but 
every now and then the page clears as though a ray of light 
had fallen across it. He had, I think, a complex mentality. 
The solemn and the fantastic were curiously and contrarily 
mixed in him. It is almost incredible that the author of 
Nimphidia and of the Heroicall Epistles should be one 
and the same person. The pedant and the poet were at war. 
The pedant over-charged his pages with scraps of information 
better adapted to an encyclopaedia than to poetry : as when 
he relates of the crane : 

“. . .. fearing some rough flaw, 

With sand and gravel burdening his craw, 
Noted by Man, which by the same did find 
To ballast ships for steadfastness in wind,” 
and then again can write of himself : 
‘“* My verse is the true image of my mind, 
Iver in motion, still desiring change ; 
And as thus to variety inclined, 
So in all humours sportively I range. 
My muse is rightly of the English strain, 
That cannot long one fashion entertain.” 

Ben Jonson himself recognized this passion for information 
in Michael Drayton. He detected, for instance, Drayton’s 
accurate and constant reference to the birds of the air : 

“T thought thee then our Orpheus, that woulds’t try 
Like him, to make the air one volary.” 
Ben Jonson was a little uneasy about Drayton. He thought 
he had not proved himself friendly enough to Drayton. 
Drayton’s muse, however, was rightly of the English strain. 
Pedantry cast aside, he could write such lines as these : 
“Clear had the day been from the dawn, 
All chequered was the sky, 
Thin clouds like scarfs of cobwebbed lawn 
Veiled Heaven’s most glorious eye. 
The wind had no more strength than this, 
That leisurely it blew, 
To make one leaf the next to kiss, 
That closely by it grew. 
The rills that on the pebbles played, 
Might now be heard at will ; 
This world the only music made, 
Else everything was still.” 
Here is no pedantry. But it must be admitted that among the 
quicksands of boredom there are only a few solid places. They 
are, however, worth reaching. 
V. SACKVILLE-WEST. 


Modern Sculpture 


The Meaning of Modern Sculpture. By R. H. Wilenski. 


(Faber and Faber. 10s. 6d.) 


Tuis is not a polemical age, and controversy often tends to be 
conducted with a mildness which leaves the reader in doubt 
which side is being attacked and which defended. Such a 
coubt is in no danger of arising in the minds of those who take 
up Mr. Wilenski’s book. He apologizes in his Preface for 
“the inelegance of my writing,” but such an apology is un- 
necessary, for the very roughness of his style is of enormous 
benefit to him. It is a bludgeon, but a bludgeon both weighty 
and well wielded. 

His book falls into two main parts. In the first he is con- 
cerned to demolish ‘ the Greck prejudice ” ; in the second to 
build up a background of appreciation for the work of modern 
sculptors. Even some of these who share Mr. Wilenski’s 
enthusiasm for modern sculpture will feel that his attack on 
the Greeks goes too far. Their great accomplishment was to 
free the conscious intelligence and so lay the foundation for 


the achievements of science. That the conscious intelligence 
is the enemy of the creative impulse may well be true, but 
that does not detract from the greatness of the Greek accom- 
plishment. But when Mr. Wilenski advances to an attack 
on “ classical’? sculpture his task is an easier one. He has no 
difficulty in showing how interested throughout the ages has 
been the admiration for ‘* Greek” art, how dishonest has 
been much of its presentation to the public, and on what pre- 
posterously small and uncertain data classical scholars have 
built up their critique of style and development. He quotes 
Professor Gardner : 

‘The distinguishing feature of Myron’s work is the fulness of 
physical life and its varied, sometimes even exaggerated, expression 
in bronze. In him we see complete mastery over the material.” 
Mr. Wilenski’s comment is curt but to the point : 

‘‘ No work by the hand of this artist is known to, or even presumed 
to exist. It is a thousand years or more since anyone has seen one.” 

The reconstructed marble copies of his Discobolus, all made 
without the aid of modern reproductive machinery, differ 
widely from one another, and nobody knows which is a good 
copy because nobody knows what the bronze original was like. 
Fragments of marble statues dug up at any period previous to 
the importing of the Elgin marbles were almost invariably 
restored in the taste of the time. Deliberate dishonesty at the 
Renaissance and since was by no means wholly absent among 
those who dealt in ‘“ antique’ masterpieces, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that the vast majority of classical statues 
in public and private collections are ‘* reconcoctions of recon- 
coctions of concoctions, copies or fakes.’ Classical scholars 
will, no doubt, be able to point to minor errors of scholarship 
in this part of Mr. Wilenski’s book, but the main argument 
may prove extremely difficult to refute. 

Certainly the influence of what was thought to be known 
about Greek sculpture has been almost entirely harmful. The 
Gothic age produced his own masterpieces, the great Renais- 
sance sculptors also, much less obsessed by the ‘* Greek pre- 
judice”” than academic historians would have us believe. 
But the Greeks have to be flung overboard before modern 
sculpture can find itself. 

In the second part of his book, Mr. Wilenski attempts to 
expound the modern sculptor’s creed, and to illustrate it by 
reference to the work of Underwood, Moore, Lambert, Modig- 
liani, Gaudier-Brzeska, Zadkine, Skeaping and Bedford. The 
position of Epstein is a curious one. On the one hand he re- 
presents, in his modelled heads, the continuation of Rodin, the 
culmination of the Romantic tradition ; on the other, in his 
direct carvings, he belongs definitely to the modern school. 
His work, however, even in carving, has always some non- 
sculptural content, and this distinguishes him from those 
sculptors who are interested in the formal relations of masses 
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and in nothing else. This raises too vast a problem to be dealt 
with in a short review, or even in a book of the size which Mr. 
Wilenski has given us. He is content, having cleared the 
ground, to show what modern sculptors are trying to do and 
what influences they admit as valid. The argument that they 
have been the victims of a romantic exoticism will not stand 
examination, and if they have found inspiration in the works 
of Egyptian, Chinese, Indian and Negro sculpture, it is 
because they can see in these a respect for the medium and a 
sense of form completely lacking in the marble copies of 
bronze casts of clay images so long held up before the eyes of a 
credulous world as not only good sculpture but the only good 
sculpture. Mr. Wilenski has done a real service by the pro- 
duction of this stimulating book, 

















JAMES LAVER. 





Americana 
Devil Take the Hindmost. <A Year of the Slump. By Edmund 
Wilson. (Scribners. 10s. 6d.) 

Mr. WILson, whose work in The New Republic had for some 
time attracted the respectful attention of those who care for 
literature, since the appearance in this country of his book, 
Avel’s Castle, has been regarded as one of the foremost literary 
critics using the English language. Those who have read 
him in his book and elsewhere do not need to be told that to 
this survey of contemporary American conditions he brings 
a scrupulous justice, a fine irony, and a strong and supple pen. 
We make no apology for a review which is mostly quotation, 
since nothing we can say of Mr. Wilson and his record will be 
as impressive as these excerpts from it. The first page gives 
a taste of Mr. Wilson’s quality. Two pages later, Mr. Dwight 
Morrow is under fire : 






















‘* He is far from sure, as a matter of fact, that a little depression 
isn’t a good thing: ‘ There is something about too much prosperity 
that ruins the fibre of the people. The men and women that built 
this country, that founded it, were people that were reared in 
adversity.’ It is a reassuring thought, in the cold weather, that 
the emaciated men in the bread lines, the men and women beggars 
in the streets, and the children dependent on them, are all having 
their fibre hardened.” 











This Look shows throughout how little we in this country 
realize what has been going on in America. It is hard for us 
to picture the small depositors in the Bank of the United 
States queuing up to obtain the Joan of half their deposits at 
five per cent. interest—the interest charged out of considera- 
tion for their feelings, lest they should be humiliated by think- 
ing they were receiving charity! (When the queue became 
inconvenient, it was violently dispersed by the police.) The 
chapter on the Ford works—Detroit Motors—will come as a 
shock to those who view the great man as a philanthropist : 














‘The idea that Ford is adored by his men has certainly never 
existed except outside Detroit. It is probably true that the lay- 
offs and speed-up due to the present depression have made them 
particularly bitter at this time; but one heard more or less the 
same story back in 1917, when the first flush of the high wages was 
beginning to fade. To-day the Ford workers complain of being 
overworked, of being spied on by Ford’s secret police, and of being 
laid off on trumped-up pretexts. The Ford plant is infested with 
‘spotters’ looking for excuses to sack people. Mr. Cunningham 
tells of an old man who had been working for Ford for seventeen 
vears but who was discharged for wiping the grease off his arms a 
few seconds before the quitting bell, and of an office boy sent on 
an errand into the factory and fired for stopping at a lunch wagon 
to buy a chocolate bar on the way back.” 














A Bad Day in Brooklyn tells of three attempted suicides, 
and the reasons for them. Two Protests describes two radically 
different ways of reacting to economic injustice. Chapter after 
chapter might be particularized and quoted, but we will 
content ourselves with a summary of The Freight Car Case. 
On March 24th of last year two white girls were travelling in a 
van on a goods train with some white boys. A number of 
coloured boys got in, and a fight started. The black boys were 
victorious, and all the whites but one were put off the train. 
The evicted whites complained at the nearest station, and a 
wire was sent along to take the black boys off the train. At 
the next station nine were arrested, not all from the same car. 
The sheriff and his crowd asked the two white girls whether the 
black boys had not assaulted them. The girls at first denied 
this, but were finally persuaded to say they had been assaulted. 
The negroes were maltreated, and an attempt was made to 
lynch them. The town went en féle, and a crowd of nearly ten 
times its usual population cheered madly as eight of the 
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negroes were found guilty and sentenced to death. Then the 
Communist party took up their case. They are still alive, as 
appeals progress from court to court; and the Scottshony 
case, as it is now called, has excited international interes, 
It may be added that the age of one of the condemned boys 
is under fourteen. ; 

Anyone can make hay of a country by picking out the 
sillier and baser things that happen in it: but Mp, 
Wilson’s canvas is both too wide and too detailed for us ty 
suspect him of this engaging pastime. 


A Letter to an Editor About 
Letters 


Tue Hocartn Letters. (1) “ A Letter to Madan Blanchard,” by 
E. M. Forster ; (2) “A Letter to an M.P. on Disarmament,” by 
Viscount Cecil; (3) ‘A Lettor to a Sister,” by Rosamond 
Lehmann ; (4) “A Letter on the French Pictures,” by Ray. 
mond Mortimer; (5). ‘A Letter from a Black Sheep,” by 
Francis Birrell; (6) ‘* A Letter to W. B. Yeats,”’ by L. A. G, 
Strong; (7) ‘“‘ A Letter to a Young Poet,” by Virginia Woolf, 
(Hogarth Press. 1s. each.) 

My Dear Derrek, 

Your parcel was a lovely surprise. When I undid the neat 
little band of green and white bass (do you remember the 
Bass at Dagenham ?) and found the seven little books of 
Hogarth Letters, I gave a whoop of joy and ran off at once 
to tell Vanilla the good news. 

Is this the manner? But perhaps that’s unkind. All 
the same there’s something in it, something about these letters, 
I mean, which you notice almost as soon as you start reading, 
An air of rather arch whimsicality, one might call it, or 
perhaps winsomeness. I forget what Lewis Carroll said 
he meant by “ mimsy,” but the sound of it just conveys what 
I'm trying to describe. A kind of self-conscious cffort at 
intimacy, which really hasn’t anything intimate about it. 
Do you know what I mean? Of course, letters are intimate, 
or can be, but when they’re so obviously written hot for 
publication, why bother to pretend they’ve just casually 
dropped off the pen? Nobody could possibly be taken in, 
Besides, public intimacy is always facetious if it isn’t vulgar. 

And nearly all these letters have a smatch of it —** mimsi- 
ness*’ I mean. Virginia, Forster, Rosamond, Raymond 
Mortimer and Francis Birrell: they’re all in the same boat. 
That seems to me surprising and rather lamentable. The 
first two, at any rate, ought to know better. Why, for 
example, should Virginia, in a Letler to a Young Poct, bother 
to tell us about the old gentleman (whose name she can't 
remember) who was so very rude about the Penny Post, 
or what one should do with Siamese eats if they howl? 
Surely it isn’t necessary! Surely the first novelist in England 
should be able to forego such fripperies ? And later, when 
she gets on to her proper subject, she still finds it necessary 
to be coyly naughty every now and again. “ The lack of 
a sound university training has always made it impossible 
for me to distinguish between an iambic and a dactyl.” 
Well, well! Of all the weak little Bloomsbury cracks! But 
seriously, don’t you think it’s a pity ? It comes, I suppose, 
of living so much in a group. Everybody sits round and 
watches everybody else, until nobody has the courage to 
say anything for fear of being identified with a specific attitude. 
That might be awkward. So irony, satire and whimsicality 
are introduced as camouflage. 

Forster is equally wicked. V. W. at least has one peg, 
modern poetry and the manner in which it can and can't 
be adequate to modern life, on which to hang her observa- 
tions. But in Forster’s Letter to Madan Blanchard 1 can't 
find anything that is in any real sense “his” at all. Or at 
least nothing valuable. After all, the story of Prince Lee 
Boo is hardly new (it’s very much better told in the Book 
of Clare) and the sources are open to anybody. Why should 
Forster, of all people, have to go in for spinning tales? | 
think this is distinctly ominous in a writer who has risen to 
the achievement of A Passage to India; especially since 

he once attacked Garnett for playing with fantasy. One 
can’t help remembering The Celestial Omnibus and drawing 
rather doleful conclusions. 

I tried Rosamond’s Lefter to a Sister next. And perhaps 
because I had fewer expectations, or because by that time 
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I'd got used to the manner, I enjoyed it more. _Her's is 
rather an essay in composition than a letter, and it has all 
the qualities of her novels : freshness, observation, a slightly 
embarrassing naiveté. But it’s an honest example of her 
own particular style. What that is, I don’t exactly know : 
something between a popular Katherine Mansfield and an 
intellectual Mary Borden I should say. She seems to be 
writing with one eye always on small details and she can’t 
resist the temptations of metaphor; at the same time she 
to distrust her own impulse somehow, and to be 


covering up against a possible charge of sentimentality. A 


' feminine Rupert Brooke perhaps. 


After Rosamond I tried Cecil on Disarmament, and got 
If what he says is true, and I suppose 


word to describe the outlook. It seems dismally clear that 
we've broken our promise to Germany indefensibly, that 


| nobody in Europe, with the possible exception of Italy, is 
- really prepared to cut down armaments any further, and that 


most of the agreements about not using this, that and the 
other in war are so conditional that they’re virtually useless. 


' Ultimately, I suppose, one has to admit that Munro’s Rumour 


q Frankie Birrell. 
* But I was 


is a much truer exposition of the real causes of war than one 


had fondly imagined. 
After that I thought I'd try and cheer myself up with 
A Letter from a Black Sheep sounded amusing. 
wrong; it wasn’t. it was full of grouses about 
the Public Schools, English hotels, doctors, cinemas, morals, 
and the rest. Such very old grouses, too. 

So I went on to Strong. Without prejudice, his Letter to 
Yeats seems to me the best of the bunch by a rather consider- 
able margin. Not because it says anything very profound, 
or even gives one a very vivid picture of Yeats; but because 
it’s sincere. Just that. Whether one agrees with him or not, 
and sometimes I find his enthusiasm a shade over-pitched, one 
listens to what he’s saying because he says it as if he meant it. 
He isn’t concerned to be clever or witty or up to date. 
And thank the Lord he’s not whimsical. Of course he’s 
perfectly right in saying that most people in this country 


' have an entirely false idea of Yeats’ position as a poet, and I 
_ suppose it’s equally true that the majority, if they read him at 
all, read the wrong poems and like them for the wrong reasons, 


But that’s inevitable, perhaps, if a poet goes on developing 


- as Yeats has. 


I finished up with Raymond Mortimer. Id saved him till 


last on purpose, knowing that if he was writing about the 
' French Pictures I was certain to have some fun disagreeing 
_ with him. 


And I did. Have you read his piece? You 
ought to. Ive never come across so many surprising state- 
ments made as if they’d just been received over the wire from 
Olympus. Of course, sooner or later one discovers that the 
Olympians are really Roger Fry and Clive Bell, and that’s a 
little discouraging. All the same, I can’t help admiring the 
way he pulls it off. What superb aplomb! What magnificent 
assurance ! Not a trace of evasion here, at any rate. And all 
done with such an air of brand new, spick and span up-to-date- 
ness, That’s what is so fascinating. True, he trips up rather 
badly now and again (“ the point of Shakespeare is not in the 
truths he states but in the way he states them, the imagery 
and the diction”), but that’s only because he hasn’t quite 
got Richards squared with Bell yet. A couple more talks with 
Fry and he'll be word perfect. Even as it is, his is easily the 
most stimulating contribution to the series, 

I'm sorry, Derek ; I seem to have been very rude about most 
of your present, But you asked for candid comment and 
I've taken you at your word, It’s nearly always fatal.— 
JOHN, 


A Great Philologist 


The Life of Joseph Wright. By Elizabeth Mary Wright. (Oxford 
University Press. 2 vols. 30s.) 
Mrs. Wricut’s memoir of her husband, Joseph Wright, 
editor of the English Dialect Dictionary, is extremely long but 
it has the vital quality that is all too rare in such biographies. 
Anyone who ever met him or attended his lectures will be 
delighted with a book that recalls so vividly the bluff, cheery 
Yorkshireman who was unique among Oxford dons. Every- 
body has heard of Wright’s progress from the Bradford 


woollen mill to the University, how at fifteen he taught himself 
to read, learned French and German and mathematics in the 
evenings after a twelve-hour day of wool-sorting, became a 
teacher, and then spent six years at German universities, 
where he eked out his scanty savings by teaching and trans- 
lating. He came back to England at the age of thirty-three 
to teach German at Oxford where, a little later, he beeame Max 
Miiller’s deputy—and after ten years his suecessor—in the 
chair of Comparative Philology. His widow tells the story in 
the fullest detail ; it could be compressed with advantage but 
should be widely read. Joseph Wright was not a mere 
prodigy of learning but an extremely practical man who was 
bent on increasing and diffusing knowledge. He had a 
magnificent physique, he knew the value of both time and 
money, he was a born teacher and he had the gift of making 
friends. Thus he was able not only to complete, single- 
handed and at his own charges in eight years, the Dialect 
Dictionary which others had talked about for a generation, but 
also to produce many philological works and to build up the 
Oxford schools of modern languages and literatures. One 
can easily see why this matter-of-fact Bradford man, intent on 
promoting language study, met with opposition in academic 
circles, so much so that Oxford refused his generous offer of 
£10,000 for the Taylorian Institute which he had awakened 
from long years of slumber into new and vigorous life. But 
all who regard education seriously must hope that Joseph 
Wright’s memory will endure in the University where he 
laboured for nearly forty years. 

Mrs. Wright was one of her husband’s first and most brilliant 
pupils at Oxford, and assisted him in his work. She describes 
their long courtship and their home life and tells many amusing 
and characteristic stories of the Professor. Wright loved his 
solid Oxford house and his work, but he was always glad to 
return for a time to his own people in the North, to ramble 
over the moors and talk the racy dialect that he never lost. 
Moreover he maintained to the end his intimate relations with 
the leading German scholars in his own field and helped in no 
small degree to restore the friendliness that the War had 
marred. It is good to have so trustworthy a record of the life 
and work of this truly remarkable man, 
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The Gap in the Curtain. By John Buchan. (Hodder and 


Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 
Secret Lives. By E. F. Benson. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s. 6d.) 
The Coloured Dome. By Francis Stuart. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
The Captain’s Table. By Sisley Huddlestone. (Harrap. 8s. 6d.) 
Doggett’s Tours. By Richard Turpin. (Grayson. 7s. 6d.) 


Desire—Spanish Version. (Chapman and 


Hall. 7s. 6d.) 

Tue first and second novels on our list this week are the work 
of old hands, practised writers of whom it is usually enough to 
say that they have written another book, and whose admirers 
at once order it in the knowledge that they will enjoy it. 
Even so, I doubt if Mr. Buchan’s admirers will be quite pre- 
pared for the sustained excellence of The Gap in the Curtain. 
The last of his novels which I read began splendidly, but did 
not stay the course. This one finishes even better than it 
begins. 

Sally Flambard, most versatile of hostesses, has assembled 
a house party. One of the guests, Sir Edward Leithen, tells 
the story of it. Beyond all doubt, the two most interesting 
gucsts were Professor Moe and Sir Robert Goodeve. The 
Professor, weak and ill, confided in his hostess, who in turn 
confided in Sir Edward : 

““* He wants our help. It seems that some experiment is neces- 
sary before he can be quite sure of his ground. . . . With human 
beings—the right kind of human beings. . .. It has something 
to do with a new theory of Time. He thinks that Time is not a 
straight line, but full of kinks and coils. He says that the Future 
is here with us now, if we only knew how to look for it. And he 


believes he has found a way of enabling one to know what is going 
to happen a long time ahead.’ ” 


By Evelyn Eaton. 


The theory which the Professor subsequently expounds to 
Sir Edward seems to owe more than a little to Mr. Dunne, but 
his proposed experiment was highly original : 

“To-day is the sixth of June. Four days from now, if you 
and the others consent, I will enable you to see for one instant 
of time—no longer—a newspaper of the tenth day of June next 
year.” 

He is as good as his word. The financier sees news of a 
merger; the politician sees the name of the next Prime 
Minister; the amateur bibliophile sees that he will go to 
Yucatan ; and two others see their own deaths. Mr. Buchan 
works out each of their stories with a skill which commands 
my most respectful admiration. The ingenuity with which 
he dodges the reader’s guesses, and the knowledge of different 
aspects of life which he shows, are nothing short of formidable. 
His one mistake has been to give too much space to * explain- 
ing ” the Professor’s theory. Such explanations must neces- 
sarily be incomplete, and the characters’ apology for their 
incompleteness is almost always unconvincing. Save for this 
slight faltering, the story is confident, assured, and, within its 
chosen limits, masterly. 

Mr. Benson likewise is in excellent form. To call Secret 
Lives entertaining would be to use the word in a more exact 
sense than usual. Throughout its pages one has the sense of 
being literally entertained by an urbane and witty host, whose 
eye, humorous and kindly, can harden to a glint of steel when 
it catches sight of something uncomely in life or manners, and 
whose graciousness has behind it every now and then a hint 
that its owner's first loyalties have been given to another 
order and another period. The entertainment is rich and 
varied. A square, sedate and self-sufficient ; a well-to-do 
Miss Leg, who suddenly comes into it. Who is she, and why ? 
A gramophone, played in and out of season. The mystery of 
a popular novelist. Psychic research. Dogs : 

‘*** Perhaps I had better explain,’ he said. ‘I am Ulrica of the 
Evening Chronicle, but the real key to the situation is that unpro- 
fessionally I am Augustus Bosanquet, nephew of your butler, 
than whom, as I know from his own lips, you have no warmer 
admirer.’ ”’ 

If, after this, you do nv wish to read Secret Lives, nothing I 
could say would make you do so. 

Irom Mr. Benson’s Durham Square to Mr. Stuart’s Ireland 
is a far cry. The incident which is the pivot of his story is 
soon told. Garry Delea is selected to meet Tully McCoolagh, 
known as Tulloolagh, the power behind the revolutionary 
movement in Ireland, Tulloolagh is in Dublin ; 


Fiction 


By L. A. G. Strona. 












“When Tulloolagh appeared, a secret bodyguard invisibly took 
up its outposts around him. Picked soldiers. The househol 
troops of the Republic, and within the invisible ring of lead evan 
the hunted generals could walk openly with security.” 










Tulloolagh announces that, to save the arrest of hundreds 
I.R.A. officers, it has been arranged that four of the party sign 
a proclamation which will entitle the Government to arreg 
and probably to execute them. Two must be famous, typ 
unknown. Garry Delea and Tulloolagh will represent anony. 
mous Ireland. When they are in prison together, he discover 
that Tulloolagh is a girl. From that point things go Wrong 
with Garry. It would have been better for him if he ha 
been executed ; for he loses his faith. 

Mr. Stuart’s work is remarkable for its intensity and for it 
values. It has many incidental beauties, and its thought is 
never commonplace : but it is the spirit underlying everythin 
he writes which makes The Coloured Dome as strongly in. 
pressive as its predecessor. The experiences of Garry anj 
Tulloolagh, in the few hours before they surrender, give the 
measure of his power. There is also a note of danger, 4 
times Mr. Stuart abandons himself too readily to a poetic anj 
vaticinatory ecstasy, and his beautiful prose goes stiffly, as oy 
silver stilts ; but he has a mind and imagination of very rar 
quality, and his future is impossible to guess. 

The Captain’s Table is a thoroughly successful, interesting 
novel. The writer, Peter Vernon, returning from a lectur 




























tour in the States, became involved in the stories of th © 






various passengers. For instance, he made friends with th f 
editor Kessner, and learned just why he was eloping with his 





secretary. Then there was the French girl who played him of 7 





against the neglectful Colonel Jenkins. There was Mr, 
Markham, who made advances to him; and Kid McCormick, 







the bantam weight champion, who was—to put it mildly— > 
interested. There was Bertha Goetz, in whom Vernon himself 







was interested. There were a Prince and Film Star, who stage 
romance on a strictly business footing. The various stories 
are very well worked out. 









unusual and admirable piece of work. 

The last two novels exploit different themes from Mr. 
Huddlestone’s symphony: Doggett’s Tours travel, ani 
Desire—Spanish Version the films. The latter is the mor 
considerable work. Mr. Turpin’s manner varies between 
sympathy and sarcasm, and his humour is a little too arch 
for my personal taste : 










** Have you ever sailed down the romantic Viervaldstiittersee it 
a luxurious steamer (first-class), then ascended in the world’s 






most famous mountain railway to the summit of the Rigi, with 





its stupendous panorama of the Alps and fourteen lakes (16s. 64. 
if booked in London prior to departure ).”’ 







The conducted of this conducted tour are all standard types, 
the conductor disgusted with his work but under the spell of 
the dynamic Major Doggett. 
will relish Doggett’s Tours, and am sorry to be thus tepid it 







its praise. One thing in it I can praise without reserve—the © 





character of Doggett himself, which is most admirably and 
economically drawn. 

Miss Evelyn Eaton “ knows her stuff.”’ She has written 
novel in which there is a nice balance between the technical 





ee 






detail of the film studio and the personal drama of the actors. 7 





Bibsou the violinist, sick of the cinema orchestra, gets a jo) 
as figurant with Paradore. 
script girl. This romance, with its background of Desire— 
the Spanish version of a commonplace talkie—makes the 
story. A rival script girl brings about the dismissal of Bibsol 
from his new post as assistant. He and Halina live together. 
He runs away to South America to make his fortune, comes 
back without it, and the ill-assorted pair get married. Ther 
is an epilogue, many years later. Bibsou, premier prix de la 
Conservatoire, has gone the way of talent. 














The characterization is clever, the style terse and economical. F 








I enjoyed the book very much indeed, and wish it the succes 
it deserves. 





One device, Vernon’s letter to his 5 
lecture agent, seemed to me relatively clumsy, and the > 
dialogue is at times perilously near monologue : but, with F 
these slight qualifications, Mr. Huddlestone has done a ff 


I realize that many readen § 


He falls in love with Halina, the 7 
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Current Literature 


WAR AND DIPLOMACY IN THE FRENCH REPUBLIC 
By Frederick L. Schuman, Ph.D. 


Dr. Schuman undertook for the University of Chicago, as 
his portion of a collective fact-finding quest to determine the 
Causes of War, what he calls * an inquiry into political motiva- 
tions and the control of French foreign policy.” In plain 
English he maps out in the case of France the administrative 
and constitutional features of the hypothesis on which every 
nation, in our existing state of international anarchy, conducts 
its relations with other nations—namely, the assumption that 

ower and a narrow “ sacred egoism” is the supreme good 
and its pursuit the supreme national interest. Possibly this 
approach to the political problems that afflict the world to-day 
provides a salutary lesson in realism to the simple folk whence 
the notion originated that the way to abolish war is to excom- 
municate it. But War and Diplomacy in the French Republic 
(McGraw Hill, 21s.) is barely more than a_ réchauffé of 
facts and conclusions which are commonplaces over here ; and 
it is written, unfortunately, in a prolix, verbose manner which 
will send shudders down the spine of the sensitive. 


BERKELEY’S AMERICAN SOJOURN 
By Benjamin Rand 


This brief monograph is of capital importance. Dr. Rand, 
already well known for his work upon Berkeley, has put 
students deeply in his debt by shedding light upon a chapter 
in the Dean’s history of which comparatively little was 
known. There has been a tendency among historians of 
Berkeley to regard the years 1729 to 1731 as a kind of gap, an 
interlude into which they need not trouble to inquire. The 
broad facts have been well known. Berkeley set out with a 
grant of money from the English Parliament to found a 
college in Bermuda. Arriving first of all at Newport, in 
Rhode Island (for reasons which Dr. Rand makes clear), he 
at once realized that it would be a much more favourable 
situation for his college than the place for which it was 
originally designed. Parliament, however, had said Bermuda : 
and Berkeley, in sheer loyalty, felt bound to disappoint local 
Episcopalian hopes and keep to its intention. The whole plan 
came to nothing, for the simple reason that the money was 
not fortheoming. In September, 1731, the Dean left for 
Boston, where he stayed for close on a fortnight, and, as here 
appears for the first time, preached in the King’s Chapel to “ a 
great auditory.” Long after he received the See of Cloyne he 
maintained his interest in the affairs of Yale and Harvard, 
sending large gifts of books to both universities. The principal 
source of information which has gone to make Berkeley's 
American Sojourn (Harvard University Press, $2.00) is the 
correspondence between Berkeley and Henry Newman, ex- 
librarian of Harvard, and for fifty-five years Secretary of the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge in London. 
To him Berkeley owed most of the Jetters of introduction which 
he carried to the governors of the various colonies. Other 
information comes from the diaries of Benjamin Walker and 
the Rev. Joseph Sewall: most of it concerning the days spent 
in Boston before starting for England. A further piece of 
information, recapitulated in these pages, gives negative sup- 
port to the evidence of Monck-Berkeley as to Swift’s marriage 
to Stella, by establishing that Berkeley was at home for an 
interval between 1713 and 1721 and so could have received 
the news from the Bishop of Clogher. The thanks of all 
Berkeley students are due to Dr. Rand for his scholarly and 
valuable monograph. 


THE AUGUST REVIEWS 


_In the Contemporary, Mr. Wickham Steed takes a gloomy 
view of * The International Outlook.” He recalls his pre- 
dictions of war in 1909 and points to the Manchurian affair 
and the ineffectiveness of the Geneva Conference as reasons 
“why I see to-day that war may be coming as clearly as 
I saw it twenty-three years ago.” Things do not seem to 
us quite so bad as all that, but the article is worth reading. 
Mr. F. Kingsley Griffith, writing as a Liberal Member, gives 
an interesting impression of ‘* The National Government 
sO far,” and Mr. S. Kx. Ratcliffe discusses ** The American 
Presidential Campaign,” cautiously hinting that Mr. Hoover’s 
chances depend upon a trade revival that is still to come. 

Blackwood’s, a good holiday number, contains a graphic 
account of an earthquake in Baluchistan by Mr. S. D. Rieley, 
and an interesting paper by Mr. W. R. Hughes on “ The 
Gentleman at Bacon’s ”*—Joseph Strutt, the eighteenth- 
century antiquary and artist, who spent some of his later 
years at Bacon’s Farm near Hertford. Strutt’s drawings 
of ancient monuments are of course invaluable. Mr. Frank 
Hives’ story, * The Wildest Dreams of Kew,” illustrates the 
difficulties of British officials in remote Nigeria, where the 





Holiday 
Journalism 


HY not write about your holiday experiences? It 

is a pleasing and profitable hobby—as many have 
proved who have taken the inexpensive Free-Lance 
Correspondence Course under Sir Max Pemberton at 
the London School of Journalism. 


Not only will you learn how to turn your holiday 
experiences to account by writing articles for the news- 
papers, but you will also be eligible for the Northcliffe 
prize of £50 which is annually offered for competition 
among new students of the School. All those who enrol 
before September 30th will be eligible for the Competi- 
tion, which takes place at the end of the year. 


Why not use your leisure—and especially your 
holidays—to study a fascinating, lasting, and profitable 
hobby ? 





HE London School of Journalism was founded in 

1919 under the patronage of the late Lord Northcliffe, 
and is personally conducted by Sir Max Pemberton. The 
various courses are contributed by distinguished editors, 
authors, and journalists, and the instruction is wholly 
conducted by writers of established reputation. 


HE fees are strictly moderate and are payable by 

small instalments. The instruction is individual 
and every effort is conscientiously made to develop 
each student upon the lines of his or her natural bent 
and style. 


HE value of the L.S.J. instruction may be gauged 

from the fact that, from journals of the highest class, 
such as “ The Times,” “ Punch,” “ Spectator,” “ Black- 
wood’s,” down to the popular Press, there is practically 
no publication in the British Empire to which L.S.]. 
students do not contribute. 


THE SPECTATOR says:— 

“Tt was, I believe, a realization of this need for training 
capable and well-educated men and women to hold the many 
responsible positions that have to be filled in modern newspaper 
offices that induced Lord Northcliffe to assist in founding the 
London School of Journalism. Having been allowed to examine 
its work in practice, I can only envy those who have received 
such sympathetic and highly-skilled instruction in their early 
efforts. The series of lessons go far to make clear what each 
journalist should aim at; but the most valuable part of the 
training is the very full and candid opinion that is given upon 
everything that is submitted.” 


Complimentary references to the work of the London School 
of Journalism have also been made by “The Daily Telegraph,” 
“Truth,” “Everyman,” “ Public Opinion,” “ Review of Reviews,” 
and other important publications. 





Sir Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be 
students as to the particular course of study in which they 
should engage, and will be helped in his judgment if the 
applicant can forward some short manuscript upon which 
an opinion can be based. 











Enquirers forwarding a MS. for an opinion are invited to 
write personally to Sir Max Pemberton, mentioning the Spectator. 


Full particulars of the School's courses of instruction in 
Journalism, Free-Lance Journalism, Short Story Writing and 
Self-Expression will be sent free on application to:— 


The Prospectus Dept., 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 





belief in “ ju-ju” and the changing of witch-doctors into 
leopards is still potent. 


57 Gordon Square, London, W.C. Mus. 4574. 
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Finance—Public & Private 
A Ministry for Capital 


THERE will, I believe, be very general admission of the 
fact that the present year has been noteworthy for the 
patriotic response on the part of capitalists and investors 
throughout the country to appeals by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The first occasion was last January, 
when, notwithstanding years of heavy direct taxation, 
culminating in a further increase last autumn in the 
Income Tax to 5s. in the £, plus the extra strain involved 
in paying three-fourths of the tax at one time, the 
Income Tax payers rushed to pay the increased impost 
weeks before the usual time, the response being prompted 
both by patriotism and a desire to support a National 
Government pledged to a campaign of economy. The 
second occasion on which this same patriotic effort 
has been put forward was in the month just concluded. 
Much to-the surprise of everyone, and much to the 
discomfort of the very small holders of the 5 per cent. 
War Loan, the Chancellor of the Exchequer on June 30th 
announced the Government’s intention, in the national 
interest, to reduce the rate of interest from 5 to 3} 
per cent. In spite, however, of the fact that this meant 
that the possessor of an income, say, of £200 from War 
Loan suffered a reduction in such income to £140 per 
annum, there was a general conviction that the Govern- 
ment was acting in the national interest and, of course, 
within its rights, the Government repaying all holders 
demanding such repayment. Once again investors, great 
and small, responded with such promptitude that there 
is little doubt that more than three-fourths of the great 
5 per cent. War Loan of £2,085,000,000 has been converted. 
Investors’ Losses. 

This patriotic response on the part of the rentier is 
the more noteworthy, however, by reason of the fact 
that it is not merely that his net income has suffered 
for so many years through onerous direct taxation, 
but in addition appalling losses have been experienced 
on his holdings of many securities, and not least as 
regards his holdings of English Railway stocks, where 
the present parlous position is largely due to cirecum- 
stances beyond the control of the railway management 
but within the control of Governments. I refer, of 
course, to the extent to which railroad working is 
hampered by uneconomic conditions of wages and con- 
ditions of working; and also to the extent to which 
the unfortunate railway stockholder finds that competi- 
tive road traflic is aided by the fact that it is not 
handicapped to the same extent as are the railways by 
tax and rates charges, but is greatly aided by .the 
enormous sums paid by the taxpayers for the upkeep 
of the road, a subsidy insufficiently offset, in the 
opinion of many, by the tax on petrol and the motor 
licence duties. 

FurTHER Economies NECESSARY. 

I have already referred to the fact that the loyal 
support given to the National Government by the 
taxpayers and investors of the country has been due 
in considerable degree to the fact that the new Ministry 
is supposed to be pledged to effect further economies 
in the national expenditure. I suggest that the 
magnificent response which has been made by the 
taxpayer and the rentier calls for an equally loyal response 
from the Government in bringing about such a further 
reduction in the national expenditure as shall ensure a 
substantial reduction ere long in the Income Tax. Such 
a response is due on grounds of fair play and equity, 
but it is, I am sure, equally necessary in the interests 
of the general well-being and prosperity of the country, 
for it must not be forgotten that the amount saved to 
the Exchequer by the conversion operation—an amount 
estimated at £23,000,000 annually—has to be subtracted 
from the amount which would otherwise be in the pockets 
of the public, and therefore available as spending or 
Investing power. 

REQUIREMENTS OF CAPITAL, 

At the present moment, and largely by reason of the 

slackness of trade at home and the breakdown of the 










credit of many foreign countries, appeals for fresh Capit, 
are conspicuous by their absence, and indeed, in conneyiy 
with the progress of the War Loan conversion somethin 
like an embargo has been placed upon fresh: appeals te 
capital during the past month, an embargo which ta 
ceivably may be continued for a while longer, Neve, 
theless, the fact remains that this country cannot progres 
without a constant saving of money and the reinvestmen 
of such saving, and I believe that if prosperity is to retyy 
quickly the Government will do well to recognize thy 
fact that capital, which in very many respects has bee, 
badly treated and set at nought for many years, sho i 
receive greater protection and greater encouragement jy 
the immediate future. 
THe War ON CaPITAL. 

A noteworthy feature of, say, the past twenty-iy, 
years has been the growing power of Labour jin thi 
country, a power expressed through the growing strength 










































and domination of Trade Unions and their political q 
power, 








and for many years there has been deemed to be justi. 
fication for the establishment and continuance of , 
Ministry designed, presumably, to serve the _ interss 
of Labour. I shall not stay to probe the question hoy 
far the establishment of this costly Ministry has bee 
justified by the requirements of the situation, and, indeed, 
those who are ardent supporters would no doubt affin 
that the unemployment problem is itself sufficient t 
demand a Ministry with a large organization to deal with 
the distribution of Unemployment Relief, &c. Neve. 
theless, the fact remains that since this Ministry wy 



























































formed and since the National Expenditure in times of F 
peace advanced by leaps and bounds mainly in th? 








direction of increased non-remunerative social services, 
the prosperity of the country and the capital fund of 
the nation has steadily declined. During this perio 











the interests of Capital may be said to have been invade 4 
at almost every point and not only the capital of thf 





individual but the capital of the nation, for there ca 
be no question that the Estate Duties long ago reachel 
a point directly encroaching upon the nation’s capital 
resources. 








SAFEGUARDING CAPITAL, 





In view of the present superfluity of Ministries and the J 
need for reducing the cost of political administration, 
I am not so much seriously urging that a Ministry fo fF 
Capital should be established as I am suggesting that F 








there would be as much ground for urging the establisi- 
ment of such a Ministry as there may have been yeas 
ago for urging the establishment of a Ministry of Labou. 
As a matter of fact, the existence of either Ministry 










might well be deprecated on the grounds that it is for 





the Government of the day to see to the nation 





interests as a whole and not specially to the interest f 





of any one section. If this tendency to which I have 





referred of the so-called Labour interests being sale f 






guarded and furthered at the expense of capital hal 





resulted in increased prosperity, a quickening of industry 7 





and an increase in employment, there would perhaps 





be no reason to comment unfavourably upon tht > 
development, for the economic strength of the country > 
as a whole would presumably have been _ increasti > 


even though as a result of redistribution of wealth certait 
sections might have suffered. It must be remembered, 
however, that the acute depression from which thi 


country is now suffering cannot be entirely attribute! § 


to the world depression for it was pronounced here year 
ago when other countries were enjoying great prosperity 
and I doubt very much if world depression were to 





relieved to-morrow whether this country could obtait# 


its full share in that prosperity so long as capital anl 





industry are handicapped by spendthrift Government 


and by a financial policy so frequently inspired by the 
narrow views of Labour Socialists. 

Without, therefore, supporting my own suggestion fot 
the formation of a Ministry to be concerned especial! 
with the interests of Capital, I suggest that Ministers asé 
whole in shaping their future policy will do well to recog 





nize very clearly that no financial State schemes affecting F 
industry, however comprehensive and ingenious, can tak  F 


the place of the old spirit of individual enterprise which 
‘(Continued on page vi.) 
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FIRST CLASS 
THROUGHOUT 


K ! 
BY THE DREAMSHIP OF CRUISES, THE 22,000 TON 


EMPRESS of AUSTRALIA 


When Summer days shorten and the 
swallows fly southwards—then is the 
time to sail away on the Dreamship of 
Cruises to the blue Mediterranean—to 
bask in comfort for three golden weeks 
of warmth and sunshine ! 


Special features of the Ship include 
Pompeiian Swimming Pool (also _out- 
door sun-bathing pool), Sun Deck, 
Games Decks, Ballroom, &c. 

Limited membership. 


Full informetion and cabin plans on 
application to: A, R. Powell, Cruise Dept., 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM, 
62-65 Charing Cross, London, S.W. 1; 103 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C. 3, or Local Agents Everywhere. 
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On Sunday, August 21, 
350 Moravian Mission 
Stations 


in all parts of the world 





will be celebrating the 
Moravian Bicentenary. 


On that day will you 


Church in prayer 
and thanksgiving @ 


join the Moravian. 9 


By the blessing of God 
great things have been 
accomplished in earth’s 
darkest places during 
the past 200 years by 
Moravian Missionaries. 














NATIVE CHILDREN, 





Thankofferings will be gratefully acknowledged by 
CHARLES HOBDAY, E.sq., Chairman and Hon. Secretary, 


70A, Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 2. 


London Association in Aid | 
of Moravian Missions. 


| (President: SIR CHARLES OWENS, C.B.) 
“ADVANCE GUARD.’ — History of 200 years’ 


| Moravian Mission work. Price 1/3, post free. 
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The 


Fallen Income 


A NEW PLAN FOR 
A NEW PROBLEM 


offered and Guaranteed by 
the leading Annuity Company 





A GREATLY 
INCREASED 
INCOME 


NOW 


AND 
A SUBSTANTIAL 
CASH AMOUNT, LATER, 
FOR DEPENDENTS 


The reduction of interest rate has seriously affected the 
standard of living for thousands of men and women. 


The Sun Life of Canada has evolved a Plan which 
more than makes good the loss of income and also 
solves the problem of dependents. 





As an example of the Plan, a man age 65 can secure an 
income for life equivalent to 7% on the whole of his 
Capital, with the guarantee of a substantial cash amount 
to be paid later to his dependents. 


Full details of the Plan may be had by sending 
the Enquiry Form, or a letter. No obligation is 
incurred. 


To H. O. LEACH (General Manager), 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA. 
(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company.) 


13 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, 
Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 1. 


TD ae Wssn essa atte ntaene cs invested (or to invest), and shall be 
glad to know what annuity this sum would purchase, and what amount 
would remain for my dependents. 


NAME 
(Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 
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| THE | 
WonpDER WATCH 


UNBREAKABLE. SHOCK PROOF. 
GUARANTEED. 
POST 3/- EACH FrEe. 


| 
Cash returned if not satisfied. 


| 
_ THE GEM WATCH CO., 
_180 CEMETERY ROAD, SHEFFIELD 11. 

















WE NEED YOUR MONEY FOR A SPLENDID CAUSE 
THE CARE OF YOUNG LIVES 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843). 
Plead most earnestly for immediate funds, to feed, 
clothe and educate the 1,100 children in the 
various Homes and Training Ship ‘‘ Arethusa.’’ 





Subscriptions and Donations show a heavy falling off. 
Please Help Us 
THE CHILDREN WILL THANK YOU 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 




















THEATRE 








QUEEN’S (Ger. 4517.) Evgs. 8.30. Mats. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
BARRY JACKSON presents :— 
EVENSONG 
by Edward Knoblock and Beverley Nichols. 
EDITH EVANS. Violet Vanbrugh. Wilfrid Lawson. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised 1] 
'£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital’ £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, a ENT 
(together £7,350,000); Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection, DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 > a a 
£41 t B) +B] 9? 45 














at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 


than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No chareholders. 


No commission. 
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Finance—Public and Private 


(Continued from page 192.) 

was responsible for the wealth and prosperity of this 
country in the years which have gone, and that if thig 
spirit is to be revived, then Capital and private enterpyj 

instead of being treated to the discouragement they haye 
received for many years past, must have some kind of direg 
encouragement calculated to give them a fresh stimuly 
and to restore confidence both to the promoters of those 
enterprises and to the investors who may be called Upon 
to support them. Artuur W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


CONVERSION INFLUENCES. 
NOTWITHSTANDING the approach of the August holiday 
season excitement concerning the success of the War Loan 
Conversion operation has stimulated most departments of 
the Stock Exchange during the past week and prices of 
gilt-edged stocks, which suffered a slight reaction on profit. 
taking, firmed up again showing comparatively little setback 
from the highest prices established. A feature of the gilt. 
edged market has been the continued strength of the old 
5 per cent. War Loan even after August Ist when the right 
to demand the £1 cash bonus on conversion expired. This 
firmness is, no doubt, largely due to the fact that as a short. 
dated maturity even the price of 101{§ gives some slight 
profit to holders in the Money Market allowing for the fact 
that on December Ist there is redemption at par plus the 
half-year’s interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, 
In foreign Government stocks German Bonds were dull 
at one time on nervousness with regard to the outcome of 
the election, but there has since been a considerable recovery, 
while in general markets a feature has been the revival in 
Transatlantic descriptions owing to the better tone of Wall 
Street. 

* * * * 
RIsE IN THE DOLLAR. 

Indeed, this better tone in Wall Street has not been without 
its influence upon the foreign exchanges during the week, 
sterling at one time, as reflected in New York currency, 
being decidedly weak. There are several factors at the 
present moment which appear to be operating in favour of 
the dollar exchange. Among them is the fact that a certain 
amount of English buying of some of the ordinary stocks 
of the leading American Utility companies appears to have 
been taking place, while it is believed that there has also 
been a certain amount of American selling of our gilt-edged 
securities at the present high prices. Moreover, we are 
approaching the period of the year when normally the 
American exchange tends to move against us and such a 
movement at the present time seems likely to be accentuated 
by the shrinkage which has taken place in the volume of 
American tourist travel to Europe. 

* * * * 

Tuk Austrian DEFAULT. 

A decidedly unpleasant feature of the past week has been 
the announcement by the trustees of the Austrian Govern- 
ment 6 per cent. Guaranteed Loan of 1923 to the effect that 
Austria had defaulted on the obligations undertaken in 
regard to its service. So far as the next interest due oa 
December Ist is concerned, there are funds in hand to provide 
for interest, and also it is understood for amortization in 
respect of the past year. Unless, however, in the meantime 
the position should be changed so far as Austria is concerned, 
holders will apparently have to look later on to the guarantee 
by other countries, for it will be remembered that the Loan 
is guaranteed to the extent of 245 per cent. by this country, 
244 per cent. by France, 20} per cent. by Italy, 243 per cent. 
by Czechoslovakia, 2 per cent. by Belgium and Sweden and 
1 per cent. by Denmark and Holland. The point, however, 
which gives particular concern to the trustees is Austria's 
failure since the middle of June to pay to the trustees’ account 
at the National Bank of Austria the whole of the pledged 
revenues collected by it, and the trustees have lodged 4 
protest against these infractions of the Bond. 

* * * * 
Raibway STocKHOLDERS’ Pict. 

Although the results of the Great Western Railway Company 
for the past half-year were somewhat better than anticipated, 
and although the L. M. and S. was able to show very large 
economies in working expenses, the tale of the railway com- 
panies continues to be a melancholy one, and if the losses 
of investors in this country were only confined to English 
railways that loss would be sufliciently severe. Thus, I find 
from the records of the monthly valuation of securities by 
the Bankers’ Magazine that whereas ten years ago the capital 
value of ordinary stocks of the leading Home Railways 
was valued at £246,000,000, the latest valuation by the 
Bankers’ Magazine for the past month shows that this total 
has fallen to £31,000,000. A WS 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a ltne charged as @ 


line. 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for.6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECT A TOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


PERSONAL 





SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 








CINEMA 
COLLEGES 
|.L NERVOUS SPEECH DEFECTS treated by seien- 
tile voice-building. Beauty of tone in speech & song. H E CAMBER IDE B, WROEBEL EDUCATION INSTITUTE COLLEGE 


~“Viola de Mengel, Bluthner Studios, 21 Wigmore St.,W. Cambridge Circus. 





RE you interested in international affairs? If so, 
write to-day to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C, for full particulars. 





AST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 
} urgently needed for Men, Women and Children. 
Our poor people in Kast London slums suffer greatly. 
SUPERINTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, Stepney 


Tem. Bar 6056. FOR 


THIRD WEEK 
RICHARD OSWALD’S E. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss B. M. 
Brilliant German Comedy 
“DER HAUPTMANN VON KOEPENICK.” 
Also “THE BATTLE OF LIFE ”’ (Russian). 
Prices, 1s. 6d.—8s. 6d. 500 seats at 1s. 6d. 
Continuous performance 1—11, Sundays 6—11. 


TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANHB, 
S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman: 


Jebb, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 





TNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM, 


THE NEXT SESSION COMMENCES ON 





Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E.1, 








OCTOBER 3rp, 1932. 
ALL COURSES AND DEGREES ARE OPEN TO 





F you would see without glasses send stamped 
l addressed envelope for particulars to Miss PEARSON, 
‘abford House, Wilton Road, 8.W. 1. 











TO RELATIVES. 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS. 


Separate Syllabuses and Pamphleta containing full 
information are published as follows :— 


* ERBA ae ¥ be wer oe ™ cU ae 1. Faculty of Science. 
RHEUMATISM AND BLADDER TROUBLE 2° Faculty of Arta. 
CAUSED BY URIC ACID, 48. 6d. per packet (enough for Invalids or aged gentlepeople, whose 3. eo ot Medicine. 
a cure; money returned in full if no relief obtained).— means are reduced, are informed that 4. Faculty of Commerce. 
Sole Importer; G. Luoyp, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leics. there is a most comfortable Nursing 5. Faculty of Law. 
Home at _ Harrow-on-the-Hill (near 6. Department of Social Study 
posse wa School) where for very 7. Department of Education. ‘ 
x x cs 5 ia ca moderate fees, arranged to _ suit 8. School of Malting and Brewing. 
WHERE HELP IS NEEDED patients’ financial position, expert 9. Pamphlet re Careers for University Graduates, 
nursing service is given in delightful 10. Pamphlet — ‘The Law Student and the 





EADIE CSE = PIS Bas «= 
by subscribing to the 


(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients an opportunity to become 
young women worthy of our race, 
Please send a Special Donation to 
Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W.9. 


9} miles distant. 





° EAST END CHILDREN will have a 
16.000 long glorious day by the sea, or in the 
country, this summer. COST 2s. EACH. WILL YOU 
HELY TO GIVE 12 HOURS HAPPINESS at 2d. AN 
HOUR to children of poverty from slum home of Kast 
London’s Endless Environs ? Please respond liberally 
to THE SUPERINTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, 





surroundings. The house has recently 
been redecorated and fitted with modern 
equipment; the rooms are lofty and 
) light, and there is a large garden. The 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL Home has the highest medical and 
other recommendations. London is only 


Sister-in-Charge, Nurse P. Pate, assisted 
by a fully trained Staff. 


GROSVENOR HOUSE 
NURSING HOME, 


Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


Telephone: Byron 2495. 


University.” 
and will be sent upon application to the REGISTRAR. 

In the Medical School, courses of instruction are 
arranged to meet the requirements of other Universities 
and Licensing Bodies. 

In the Faculty of Law, complete courses of instruction 
are also provided for the Intermediate and Final and 
Honours Examinations of the Law Society, and for the 
Bar Examinations. 

Graduates, or -persons who have passed Degree 
Examinations of other approved Universities, may, after 
one year’s study or research, take a Master's degree. 








CO-EDUCATION 


ers PREPARATORY 
HIGH WYCOMBE. 
Headmistress : Mrs. BERNARD TURNER. 
Girls prepared for Wycombe Abbey and well-known 
public schools! Boys to ten years of age. Special arrange- 





SCHOOL, 








Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E.1, 


ments for parents abroad, Careful consideration given to 
diet and all arrangements for young children. Advantages 











of large School with carefully chosen Staff and individual 





CINEMA 


SCHOLASTIC 


attention in Houses and forms of small numbers. French, 
music and handicrafts specially considered, 


AGENCIES 














CADEMY CINEMA, 
Oxford Street (Opp. Warings). Ger. 2981, 





SECOND WEEK, 
L. 8S. TRAUBERG’S 
Russian Talkie 
“ ALONE,” 


Also Joris Ivens’ “ RADIO.” 





London, E,C,4, Tel.: 


rer LS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS, 
Messrs, J. & J. Paton, having an hy know- 
ledge of the best Schools and —" in - ; 
and on the CONTINENT will be pleased to nid A : 3 “ Se 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) Banc Ma and po ae Head-Mistrese, Miss E. C. 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, NEESER. Fes 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough ideas of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


R,WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY,— Inclusive 
feo for Board, Tuition and Books, 66 guineas per 





nig COUNTRY 





YOUTHLANDS Sehool, Exmouth, Devon,— Boarding 
S and day schoel for girls, Education for careers con- 
sidered especially, Health record high,—HEab-MISTRESS, 





Mansion House 5053, 








LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
AND DENTAL SCHOOL. 


(University of London.) 

THE WINTER SESSION will OPEN on MONDAY, OCTOBER 2rd. 

The Medical College and Dental School of the London Hospital are fully 
equipped to meet modern requirements. The HOSPITAL contains 639 beds (which 
are in constant occupation), and is the largest General Hospital in England. 

_ SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES to the value of £1,153 are awarded annually, 
including four Open Entrance Scholarships to the value of £350 and two 
Entrance Scholarships open to students of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge to the value of £200. 

_ RESIDENT APPOINTMENTS are more numerous than at any other hospital 
in the kingdom, 

—— FUNDS of over £113,000 give unrivalled facilities for medical 
research, 

FEES.—MEDICAL.—Intermediate and Final Courses, entrance fee, £21; annual 
fee, £42, Final Course, entrance fee, £10 10s.; annual fee, £42. DENTAL— 
Full Course, £240 in four equal annual instalments, and Hospital Course, £130 
in two equal annual instalments, 

ATHLETICS, RESIDENCES, &¢c.—A Clubs’ Union with an athletic ground of 
thirteen acres, Students’ Hostel on hospital grounds, college dining hall, &e. 
(Men Students only are eligible for admission.) 

A prospectus giving full particulars may be obtained from the Dean, Professor 
WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.8., who will be pleased to make arrange 
— for anyone wishing to see the Medical College and Dental School. 

Mile End, E.1, 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 2. 





Paid up Capital... mA nes ee ea £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund one nn sou od + £ 2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ane aad “one fecd HE ..  £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter .., £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of — 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods 1eceived. 





WHAT AN APPALLING POSSIBILITY ! 


7,000 
DISAPPOINTED CHILDREN 


No, it must not happen; and will not, if all who 

read this will help to give an ailing London Child 

a fortnight’s summer holiday in the country, 

This only costs £1. We cannot let these children 

down. Please send your donation to-day to 
The Earl of Arran, 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND 


(Room 5), 17 Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 





USE LIBERTY FABRICS 
THE FAMOUS 


WANDEL SILK 


HAND-PRINTED. NOW FAST TO WASHING. 


Slins, WIDE o/11 A YARD. 


PATTERNS POST FREE, LIBERTY & CO., LTD., RECENT ST., LONDON, 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS & COLLEGES—Cont. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 





T. ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
bh Chairman: The Bishop of St. Albans. Church of 
England Inde pendent Girls’ Public School. University 
Examinations. Large boarding house. Extensive play- 
ing fields —For Particulars, apply HEaD-MISTRESs, 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


AMBRIDGE.—THE PERSE SCHOOL, founded 
A.D. 1615, Head-Master: H. A. Wootton, M.A, 
Boarding and Day School for Boys, offering unique 
advantages through its close proximity to the University. 
Very well known for successful work in Classics, Modern 
Languages and Science. O.T.C. and Scouts. Special 
attention given to Physical Training. School House in 
grounds of four acres. Full arrangements made for 
School holidays if parents abroad. Preparatory Depart- 
ment for Junior boys. Playing Fields 18 acres. Two 
Loarding Scholarships of £50 offered this year.—Apply 
HEAD-MASTER, 











OLSTON’S SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol. End. 1708. 
180 boys, all boarders. Low fees. Leaving Scholar- 
ships.—Prospectus from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER. 





Wa oe SCHOOL, WATERFORD.—Founded by 
Soc. of 'riends 1798. Opened to public 1874. Re- 
cently reorganized and extended.-Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


BOOKS, &c. 


FIVERY MONTH OVER 28,000 people read The East 

End Star. ¥ull of fascinating articles and pictures 

of East End life. Send your name and address, and 

we will send you a copy of this month’s issue.— 

SUPERINTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1 

















AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


UTHORS AND COMPOSERS invited forward MSS. 

to Publishers of over 30 years’ standing. £50 Cash 

Prizes for Poems. - Gatalogues free.-—STOCKWELL, LTD., 
92 Ludgate Hill, London. 








ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent.—Good Stories, 
&c., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 





y= FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8 








MEDICAL 


RAIN FAG BANISHED.—I am more than pleased 
with R707, the wonderful gland treatment. I cer- 
tainly feel wider awake and less given to strain at the end 
of the day, especially after a day’s weary bank balance 
work, Send for free Book and learn all about R707.— 
SEVEN O SEVEN LTD., Bond Street House, New Bond 
Street, London. 





BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD, 

SILVER and SOVEREIGNS. Banknotes per 
return. Also in urgent need of Old English Silver, 
Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Diamonds, Antiques and 
Dental Plates (not vulcanite). Large or small quantities 
Goods returned if price not accepted. Send or bring 
your odd bits, &c., to BENTLEY and CO., 74, New 
Bond Street, London, Wis 








<n 
ONEGAL Handwoven Tee, 9 andiicalh Stock: 

&c., always in stock. Tweed oo terns free on Te 
quest.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State, 


OR A UNIQUE WEDDING PRESENT give 

beautifully-constructed miniature — bow-fron nted, 
inlaid chest of drawers—always appreciated, Photo. 

graphs and prices from BM/BXNN, London, wee 








JAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—You om 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated, 
‘Artistic and original work from £3 38. Specimens sep 
free.—HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, Wi 





BOMBAY & KARACHI. 


FOR £37. 
CITY OF CAIRO 


Liverpool, Aug. 27, Marscilles, Sept. 4. 


CITY OF SIMLA 


Liverpool, Oct. 15, Marseilles, Oct. 22. 


ONE CLASS ONLY. 


Outside Single and Two-berth Rooms 

available. 
Descriptive Brochure and 
Rate Schedule on application. 

A pply:— 

ELLERMAN’S CITY AND HALL LINES. 

London: 104-6 Leadenhall St., E.C. 3. 

Tel.: Ave. 9340, 


LIVERPOOL: Tower Buildings. 
GLASGOW: 75, Bothwell Street. 

















FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


i": Grapes.—Alex. Muscats 5/- lb, Hamburghs, 3/-, 
Car. pd. on 10/-.—Scaleby Hall, Carlisle. 














MISCELLANEOUS 
REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 
Tobacco. “ BIZIM ”’ CIG = eg 6s. 3d. per 


100, post free, —_ or cork- . 1,000 for 58s. 6d. 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J REEMAN & Co., LTD., 90 
Piccadilly, W. 1. ‘‘ SOLACE CIRCLES ”’ Pipe Tobacco, 
the finest combination ever discovered of Choice Natural 
Tobaccos ; every pipeful an indescribable pleasure ; 





12s. 6d. per 4-lb. tin, post extra. 








EAL Harris and Lewis bir 7 Any length cut. Pat, 
free, James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland, 








FOR SALE | 
NATIVE Sponges.—Write ‘* Spong,” Bimini, Bahamas, 











HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


———__ 
ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL.—Fingt. 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.AG, 
Large garage. Historical associations from A. D. 1759, 


ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water, 

Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A. R.AG, 
Ilid. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 











DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melvillg 
Crescent. Tgms. ‘*Melcrest,”” Edinburgh. Tel. 207501, 





ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 
Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 
English chef. Winter terms from 24 gns. ’Phone 311, 
N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure, 279 
Bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s, 
per day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, : 


EFRESH YOURSELVES in’ English 








Country, 


Ask for teas > ist (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
JTELS managed by the : 
PEOPLE'S RE FRESHMEN T HOUSE ASSOCIATION, i 
Lr. 
P. R. H. A., Ltp., ST. GEORGE’S HOUSE, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1 


eee a (near)—HUNTLY, Bishopsteigaton, 





Gardens 5 acres. Haldon Golf Course near. Hard 
Court, billiards. ‘turkish and electric baths in house, 


ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere amd 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariff 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 2655. 
THERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 
VW St. George’s Square, $.W. 1. Room and Break- 
fast 53. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner 6s. 6d., or 
2 guineas weekly. 














RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


big TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any part 


of Great Britain and Ireland from the SpEcTATOR’S 


Recommended List. 


In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 


the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize them. 
Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
(near).—SKELWITH BRIDGE. 

BATH.— ~Sheramae PUMP ROOM, 

Pr 


TEN 
—ROYAL YORK HOUSE, 
—SPA., 
BELFAST. —GRAND CENTRAL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.—BERESFORD. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOL TH _ DRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHT ON.— KINGS. 

—ROYAL ALBION, 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—G REAT a : HERN. 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District).—VIC RTA. 
CALLANDER (Perihs) Ditka DNOUGHT, 

—PALACE 





CAMBRIDGE.--BLUE BOAR. 

—BULL. 

-—-GARDEN HOUSE. 

—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry ).—-GOLF, 
CHESTER.—GROSVENOR. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN, 

—RHOS anne Y. 

CONWAY (N, Wales).—CAST 
CRAWFORD, N.B. Moree es ‘RAWFORD. 
CROWBOROUGH.—BEACON. 
CROYDON (Surrey). SHIRL EY PARK. 
DORCHESTER.—KING’S ARMS, 


DORKING.— —— 
DROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS. 

DUMFRIES.— —— 

EDZELL (Forfarshire)—GLENESK, 
—PANMURE, 

ELIE (Fife)—MARINE., 

MOUTH. LAKE jeje mamas 

XMOUTH.—MAER BAY, 

GAIRLOCH (Ross-shirc),—GAIRLOCH, 

GLENLYON (Perthshire).—FORTINGALL. 

GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS, 





GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE, 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants)—FOX AND PELICAN, 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN, 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S 

HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS. 
ILKLEY.—WELLS HOUSE. 
INVERNESS.—CALEDONIAN 
KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE 
KINGUSSIE Nw erness-shire).—STAR, 








cae <9 avare (Montgomeryshire), — LAKE 
VYRNW 
LANARK. ah LYDESDALE HOTEL. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—REGENT. 
LIPHOOK (Hants)—ROYAL ANCH( 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL V 1c TORIA, 














POST US YOUR SNAPS 


FOR BETTER RESULTS" 










RETURNED TO-MORROW 
lowest prices — finest quality 








LLANDUDNO.—GOGARTH ABBEY. 
—IMPERIAL HOTEL, 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—Dii VERE, Kensington, W. 
--HYDE PARK (Knightsbridge). 
-—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., 
—KENIL WORTH, Gt. Russell ’St., W.C. i. 





—KINGSLEY, Hart St., W.C.1 
—PALACHE, Bloomsbury, We, L 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 
—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1, 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY 
LYNTON.—LE ui ABBEY. 
MALVERN. tY ARMS 
MANCHESTER. —BOWDON HYDRO, 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 








MIDHURST.—SPREAD EAGLE, 





MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MONTROSE (Forfarshire).—BEN'TS. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLFVIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE, 
NEWQUAY.—HEADLAND. 
OBAN.—ALEXANDRA 
—GREA AT WESTER) 


STATION. 
PAIGNTON. —PAIGNTON PALACE, 
—REDCLIFFE, 
PAR Commed)s —ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PENMAENMAWR (Ne Wales).—GRAND. 
PERTH. —ROY AL GEORGE, 


STATION. 

PITLOCHRY. —ATHOLL PALACE. 
PRINCETOWN (ncar).—TWO BRIDGES. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE:—FONTHILL. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
RIPON.—RIPON SPA. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTHERN, 
RUGBY.—ROYAL GEORGE. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall)—CHY-AN-ALBANY. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE, 
SEAVIEW (1.0.W.).—PIER. 
SHALDON (S. Devon).—DUNM ORE. 
SHAP (Westmorland).—SHAP WELLS. 
SHREWSBURY (Nr. om AWKSTONE PK., WESTON, 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINC - OF WALES. 
SOUTHSEA.—GLADSTONE. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA. BEN WYVIS. 
TEIGNMOUTH.—GLENDARAGH. 

—(nr.) HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
TEMPLECOMBE (Somerset). — TEMPLECOMBE 

HOUSE. 

TENBY (Pembrokeshire).—IMPERIAL., 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE, 
TORQUAY.—GRAND. 

—ROSETOR. 

—VICTORIA AND ALBERT, 
TROON.—MARINE. 
TURNBERRY.—TURNBERRY. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 

WEMYSS BAY.—SKELMORLIE HYDRO. 
WINCHESTER.—ROYAL,. 
WINSFORD (Somerset).—ROYAL OAK, 


WOODHALL SPA (Lines). -BAGLE LODGE. 
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